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Early  Printing  and  Book  Illustration  in  Spain 

MARLENE  CHAMBERS* 


DESPITE  the  example  of  Hind,  Lyell,  Bohigas,  and  others,  it  is 
difficuk  to  generahze  about  the  origin,  characteristics,  and  rela- 
tive merit  of  early  Spanish  printing  and  book  illustration.  Too  often 
art  historians  have  perpetuated  myths  of  various  sorts  in  their  eager- 
ness to  provide  a  definitive  statement  about  influence,  style,  or  aes- 
thetic value.  Such  is  the  case  with  Carl  Zigrosser's  easy  dismissal  of 
Spanish  book  and  print  production:  his  statement  that  "Spanish  art, 
essentially  aristocratic  in  character,  never  took  kindly  to  such  demo- 
cratic forms  as  books  and  prints,  and  Httle  of  interest  was  produced  in 
Spain  until  Goya's  time"^  betrays  both  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  a 
weakness  for  unfounded  generality.  Bliss's  remarks  concerning  the 
"massive  character"  of  a  Spanish  style  "overwrought  and  prodigal  of 
ornament"  ignore  the  implications  of  his  own  factual  statement  that 
foreigners  were  in  large  part  responsible  for  forming  this  style  and  his 
suggestion  that  the  German  Lambert  Palmart  was  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  vogue  of  the  "massive  gothic  letter"  in  Spanish  incuna- 
bula.2  One  of  Hind's  repeated  generalizations  maintains  that  a  "genu- 
ine Spanish  style"  in  book  decoration  is  not  apparent  until  the  last 
decade  of  the  fifteenth  century,^  but  he  makes  no  direct  eflbrt  to  indi- 
cate the  criteria  upon  which  this  judgment  is  based.  Apart  from  fre- 
quent allusions  to  its  "decorative"  nature.  Hind's  descriptions  of 
Spanish  book  illustration  depend  heavily  on  such  adjectives  as  stiff, 
rough,  bizarre,  and  crude  when  he  is  dealing  with  material  he  considers 
"typically"  or  "entirely  Spanish."  Those  works  which  merit  his 
praise  are  generally  "influenced  by,  if  not  based  on,"  foreign  models.'^ 
One  can  only  conclude  that  the  "genuine  Spanish  style"  which  Hind 
finds  emerging  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  found  in  what- 
ever lacks  refinement,  grace,  and  beauty,  and  that  whatever  is  of 
value  in  Spain's  book  production  of  the  period  results,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  foreign  influence.  Both  Hind  and  Bliss,  whose  brief 
chapters  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  material  available  in  English  on  this 
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subject,^  indulge  in  misleading  generalizations  concerning  the  "orna- 
mental" and  "decorative"  aspect  of  the  Spanish  style.  Indeed,  in  a 
paragraph  dealing  with  the  "decorative  character"  of  Iberian  books, 
Hind  refers  to  the  magnificent  Greek  typeface  first  used  by  Arnao 
Guillen  de  Brocar  in  the  Biblia  poliglota  (Alcala,  1514-20),  one  of  the 
most  undecorative  types  ever  invented.^  The  irony  is  intensified  when 
one  stops  to  consider  that  Brocar  was  a  Frenchman, 

Whenever  the  incompleteness  or  complexity  of  his  materials  de- 
mands, the  conscientious  art  historian,  aware  of  its  dangers,  naturally 
resists  the  temptation  to  the  sort  of  facile  generalization  offered  by 
these  authorities.  The  available  information  on  the  subject  of  early 
Spanish  printing  and  book  illustration  imposes  just  such  a  restraint. 
Great  lacunae  persist  in  our  knowledge  of  the  early  printers,  engrav- 
ers, designers,  types,  blocks,  and  presses,  as  well  as  the  movements 
and  interrelationships  between  all  these,  both  within  and  outside 
Spain.  Where  the  first  foreign  printers  in  Spain  had  received  their 
technical  training  and  aesthetic  bias,  whether  they  imported  their 
materials  or  had  them  made  in  Spain,  the  reasons  for  their  migrations 
within  Spain — all  these  questions  and  more  require  further  investiga- 
tion if  one  is  to  offer  more  than  conjecture  concerning  such  difficult 
problems  as  the  explanation  for  the  dominance  of  gothic  type  until 
well  into  the  sixteenth  century  in  a  country  which  had  seen  the  early 
introduction  of  roman  type.  Actually,  none  of  the  English  authorities 
mentioned  attempts  to  account  for  this  rather  strange  phenomenon 
except  through  the  suggestion  of  some  inexplicable  perverseness  of 
Spanish  taste.  Vitzlant  (ca,  1474)  and  Palmart  (1477-94),  the  first 
printers  now  knov^m  to  have  worked  in  Valencia,  used  a  roman  type 
in  their  earliest  surviving  books,^  Dated  1472,  because  it  contains  the 
proceedings  in  Spanish  of  the  synod  held  in  Segovia,  June  1472,  the 
Segovian  Sinodal  and  four  circumstantially  dated  books  that  bear  the 
name  of  the  printer  Juan  Parix  de  Heidelberg,  considered  the  first 
books  from  a  Castilian  press,  also  carry  roman  typefaces.^  The  neces- 
sities imposed  by  the  conditions  of  the  new  industry  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  virtual  disappearance  of  these  fonts  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  first  gothic  type  in  Saragossa,  in  1475,^  Another  factor 
which  probably  influenced  the  Spanish  trend  to  gothic  type  may 
have  been  the  already  developed  taste  of  immigrant  printers.  At  any 
rate,  it  seems  more  than  a  trifle  simplistic  to  hold  Spanish  taste  re- 
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sponsible  when  the  preponderance  of  printing  activity  in  Spain  at  the 
time  was  controlled  by  foreigners. 

Although  the  lack  of  specific  information  in  crucial  areas  and  the 
continued  appearance  of  new  information  complicate  the  knotty 
questions  of  influence  and  the  emergence  of  a  discernible  national 
St}' le,  deterring  generalization  and  precluding  the  formulation  of  pre- 
cise solutions,  perhaps  a  few  tentative  conclusions  might  yet  be  ven- 
tured. Leaving  aside  questions  of  possible  experience  outside  the 
country  and  the  obvious  impact  of  foreign  books  circulated  within 
Spain,  as  well  as  the  direct  influence  of  their  foreign  colleagues  oper- 
ating rival  "Spanish"  presses,  one  finds  few  Spaniards  directing  im- 
portant printing  houses  in  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries. 
Of  these  probably  the  most  notable  were  Diego  Gumiel,  a  Castihan, 
and  his  Catalan  parmer,  Pere  Miquel,  who  separately  or  together 
operated  a  press  in  Barcelona  from  1484  until  1502,  when  Gumiel, 
after  the  death  of  Miquel,  moved  his  printing  operation  to  Vallado- 
lid,  where  he  worked  until  1512,  then  returned  to  Aragon  to  settle  in 
Valencia  until  1517.  From  their  Usatges  de  Barcelona  e  constitucions  de 
Catahina  (1495),  both  Zigrosser  and  Hind  single  out  for  notice  a 
metal-cut  showing  Jrt//He  /  of  Aragon  and  the  Cortes  ofHeida}'^  Hind 
finds  it  particularly  interesting  because  it  is  "near  the  styde  of  [Master] 
ID"  and  "probably  by  the  same  cutter  as  the  border  in  the  same 
book,  which  first  appeared  in  1490  in  Spindeler's  Tirant  la  Blanch."'^^ 
Bliss  chooses  to  reproduce  (p.  91)  the  title  page  from  Gumiel's 
Atircnni  opus  regalimn  privilegiortim  civitatis  et  regni  Valentie  (Valencia, 
1515),  a  woodcut  with  remarkable  stylistic  similarities  to  these  metal- 
cuts,  and  Lyell  (fig.  18)  reproduces  from  the  same  book  the  frontis- 
piece, which  depicts  a  mounted  knight  charging.  Both  display  the 
same  rich  textures  and  demand  the  same  "full  resources  of  the  cutter's 
craft"  ^^  as  those  plates  Hind  thinks  probably  attributable  to  Master 
ID. 

Thus,  we  find  that  the  noteworthy  production  of  these  undeniably 
Spanish  printers  consists  of  subject  cuts  and  borders  which  have  been, 
tentatively  at  least,  assigned  to  a  Northern  artist  whose  work  displays 
affinities  to  the  "Oriental  ricliness"  of  Neapolitan  design,  one  who 
may  even  have  worked  in  Naples  so  similar  is  his  signed  work  to  the 
famous  Naples  Aesop  (1485). ^^  Further,  at  least  one  of  these  impor- 
tant book  decorations,  the  border  of  Usatges,  has  been  considered  as 
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first  commissioned  by  a  German  printer,  Spindeler,  who  probably 
sold  it  to  another  German,  Rosenbach,  who  in  turn  may  either  have 
rented  or  sold  it  to  Gumiel  and  Miquel  for  use  in  Usatges.  Yet,  ironi- 
cally, the  wood  and  metal-cuts  appearing  in  the  books  printed  by 
Gumiel  and  Miquel  are  considered  representative  of  a  "genuine 
Spanish  style." 

Actually,  they  may  very  well  be  so.  Hind  shows  certain  reserva- 
tions to  assign  their  authorship  to  Master  ID,  and  to  even  the  most 
unpracticed  eye  the  border  of  the  Tirant  lo  Blanch  displays  an  incredi- 
bly richer  sense  of  ornamentation  than  those  of  the  Aesop.  Until  the 
authorship  of  both  borders  can  be  established  on  a  firmer  basis,  it 
might  be  wiser  to  entertain  the  possibility  that  the  similarities  be- 
tween Aragonese  and  Neapolitan  book  decoration  may  be  rooted  in 
a  broad  substratum  of  cultural  interchange  than  to  assume  they  are 
owing  solely  to  the  movements  of  one  itinerant  designer.  Although 
he  relegates  the  notion  to  a  footoote.  Hind  even  suggests  the  com- 
mon Moorish  influence  on  both  cultures:  "If  there  are  actually  any 
Islamic  elements  in  the  design  [of  the  Aesop  borders]  (which  is  not 
beyond  question),  they  would  probably  have  come  to  Naples 
through  Sicily,  just  as  Spain  derived  similar  elements  through  Moor- 
ish channels  (Hispano-Mauresque)."^'^  In  addition  to  this  shared 
Moorish  or  "Oriental"  note,  reflected  in  the  Hebrew  work  printed 
by  Isaac  ben  Judah  at  Naples  and  that  of  Alfonso  Fernandez  de  Cor- 
doba at  Hijar,!^  evident  in  the  book  production  of  both  Spain  and 
Naples,  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  strong  political  ties  between  the 
two  which  have  long  been  considered  of  utmost  importance  by  his- 
torians of  Spanish  art  of  this  period.^^  The  kings  of  Aragon  had  ruled 
Sicily  since  1302,  and,  when  Naples  was  conquered  in  1443,  Alfonso 
V  of  Aragon  even  moved  his  court  there,  summoning  to  it  important 
Aragonese  painters  like  Jacomart. 

Significantly,  Alfonso  Fernandez  de  Cordoba,  whom  Hind  identi- 
fies only  as  a  printer,  was  also  a  goldsmith  who  worked  in  partner- 
ship with  Lambert  Palmart  in  Valencia  before  fleeing  the  city  in  1478. 
Evidently  because  he  was  a  converso]tV7,  he  was  condemned  to  death 
during  his  absence,  but  he  returned  to  work  again  in  Valencia  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  notary  Luis  Arino  from  1483  to  1485.^'^  During  his 
absence,  he  printed  the  beautiful  Manuak  Caesaraugustanwn  at  Hijar, 
whose  border  he  was  certainly  capable  of  having  cut  himself.  Con- 
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sidering  the  number  of  metal-cuts  occurring  in  the  Valencian  books 
of  the  period,  as  well  as  what  has  been  called  their  "Islamic"  or  "Ve- 
netian" characteristics,  one  might  well  propose  Fernandez  de  Cor- 
doba as  their  author.  In  addition  to  the  passe-partout  border  of  the 
Tiraiit  lo  Blanch,  Hind  mentions  "a  border  on  black  ground,  which  is 
thoroughly  Venetian  in  inspiration,"  that  appears  in  the  Ohra  al  laors 
de  S.  Cristofol,  printed  by  Pedro  Trincher  (Valencia,  1498). ^^  This 
border  encloses  a  black-line  subject  cut  of  St,  Christopher  that  is  also 
worthy  of  note.  Further,  Hind  records,  though  he  does  not  repro- 
duce, a  "rough  metal-cut  in  the  criblee  manner"  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  Glory  in  Palmart's  Omelia  sobre  lo  psalm  De  profundis  (Valen- 
cia, 1490).^^ 

The  frequent  exchange  of  materials  and  the  frequent  movement  of 
printers  between  Valencia  and  Barcelona  suggest  that  a  man  of  Fer- 
nandez de  Cordoba's  skill  might  easily  have  gained  a  reputation  that 
would  account  for  the  chain-work  border  that  Pere  Posa  first  used  in 
Imitacio  Christi  (Barcelona  [1482?])  and  repeated  in  De  partihus  ora- 
tionis  (Barcelona,  1488).  Pere  Miquel's  Vida  e  transit  de  San  Heronimo 
(Barcelona,  1493)  makes  use  of  the  same  border,  which  Lyell  asserts 
is  an  "almost  exact  reproduction  of  the  border  on  the  title  of  the  Ca- 
lendarium  of  Regiomontanus  produced  by  Ratdolt  at  Venice"  in 
1482.20  Indeed,  the  two  borders,  Spanish  and  Venetian,  are  very  simi- 
lar although  the  Spanish  is  superior  in  almost  every  way.  The  inferi- 
ority of  Spanish  print  production  of  the  period  has  so  often  been  in- 
sisted upon,  repeated,  and  even  assumed  a  priori,  that  its  obvious 
excellence  in  the  area  of  the  passe-partout  border  has  been  ignored. 
The  sensitivity  that  inspired  the  Spanish  cutter  of  Ratdolt's  border, 
whether  he  was  Fernandez  de  Cordoba  or  another,  fmds  its  basis  in 
the  Mozarabic-Mudejar  tradition  reflected  in  such  manuscripts  as  the 
tenth-century  Bihlia  Hispalense,  or  even  in  the  elaborate  and  delicate 
plaster  carvings  of  the  Alhambra.  The  adaptations  the  Spanish  cutter 
has  made  in  the  Venetian  border  include  adjustments  of  relationship: 
white  lines  have  been  made  thicker  to  improve  the  balance  between 
black  and  white;  the  separate,  and  sometimes  somewhat  disparate, 
geometric  units  have  been  "loosened"  and  now  crowd  more  closely 
upon  one  another  and  the  border's  edges  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
continuity;  the  incongruous  wreath  which  encloses  the  seven-pointed 
shield  in  the  lower  border  has  been  replaced  by  white  scroll-tracery 
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harmonious  with  the  other  design  elements.  The  final  effect  is  at  once 
more  aesthetically  pleasing  and  more  "Islamic."  This  is  no  "almost 
exact  reproduction,"  no  awkward  copy  by  some  untutored  Spanish 
hand,  but  the  work  of  a  master  craftsman  and  designer. 

It  seems  entirely  plausible  to  credit  a  man  accustomed  to  enforced 
wandering  with  the  "two-sided  metal-cut  border-piece  partly  exe- 
cuted in  punch  work"  which  occurs  in  Alfonso  Diaz  de  Montalvo's 
Compilacion  de  leyes  y  ordenanzas  reales,  printed  at  Huete  in  1484  and 
1485  by  Alvaro  de  Castro  and  carrying  six  pictorial  initials  which 
"appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  book."^!  A  comparison  of  this 
work  with  the  metal-cuts  of  Usatges,  which  include  the  Tirant  lo 
Blanch  border  and  the  large  subject  cut  o£ Jaime  I  in  Council  which 
Hind  believes  by  the  same  hand,  reveals  many  stylistic  similarities  in 
addition  to  the  general  tendency  to  rich  detail  and  elaborate  texture 
so  evident  in  both.  The  subject  cut  from  Usatges  combines  white-on- 
black  and  black-on-white  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Compilacion 
border;  both  use  close  parallel  lines  for  shading  and  a  similar  tendril 
scroll  design;  both  include  gothic-style  human  figures  whose  hands 
gesture  awkwardly.  The  leaf  and  flower  forms  of  the  Usatges  border 
do  not  offer  the  luxuriant  variety  of  those  of  the  Compilacion,  though 
both  borders  reveal  the  use  of  subtle  radiating  shading  to  defme  form, 
and  the  standard  heart-shaped  leaf  of  Usatges  is  repeated  in  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  and  bushes  of  the  central  shield  of  the  Compilacion,  while 
the  shield  that  figures  in  both  is  the  same  distinctive,  four-pointed 
shape.  The  initial  cut  reproduced  by  Hind  from  the  Compilacion  re- 
peats in  its  floor  the  diamond  design  of  the  dais  floor  and  the  cross- 
hatching  found  in  the  Usatges  subject  cut,  as  well  as  the  saw-tooth  or 
flame  design  found  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  the  lions  and  dragons 
in  the  Usatges  border.  It  is  enough  to  enumerate  some  of  these  corre- 
spondences to  suggest  that  Fernandez  de  Cordoba,  perhaps  along 
with  an  apprentice,  might  have  been  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of 
the  Spanish  metal-cut  work  of  his  time.  All  the  seemingly  different 
works  discussed  in  connection  with  his  name  share  an  unusual  sensi- 
tivity to  and  treatment  of  the  balance  between  white  and  black  areas, 
a  stress  upon  formal  design  elements  which  Post  (v,  140,  et  passim) 
has  identified  as  characteristically  Spanish.  Obviously,  conjecture 
cannot  be  pushed  too  far.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Fernandez  de  Cor- 
doba merely  cut  the  designs  of  others,  although  his  training  as  a  gold- 


smith  would  have  provided  him  with  a  store  of  design  motifs  for 
combining  in  the  ArsLgonese  passe-partout  borders  of  the  period.  The 
idea  has  at  least  as  much  foundation  as  that  which  would  attribute 
some  of  this  interesting  material  to  the  hand  of  Master  ID,  whose 
only  signed  work  appearing  in  a  Spanish  book  is  not  a  metal-cut  at 
all,  but  a  woodcut  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  between  the  Virgin  and  St. 
John,  published  as  late  as  1517  by  Arnao  Guillen  de  Brocar  in  La 
cronica  del  Rey  don  Juan  II  (Logroiio).^^ 

Another  fifteenth-century  Spanish  printer  whose  work  has  attract- 
ed attention  as  "typically  Spanish"  is  Antonio  de  Centenera,  who 
published  the  first  book  at  Zamora  in  1482  and  continued  to  operate 
a  press  there  until  1492.  The  woodcuts  of  his  Doze  trahajos  de  Hercules, 
by  Enrique  de  Villena,  printed  in  1483,  are  considered  by  Hind  as  the 
earliest  "characteristically  Spanish"  work  not  "based  on  foreign 
models."  He  finds  in  them  "a  combination  of  decorative  and  bizarre 
qualities  which  characterise  much  Spanish  work."^^  While  acknowl- 
edging the  "primitive  character"  of  the  series,  Bohigas  submits  they 
are  "more  interesting  than  some  technically  more  knowing  works,"^'* 
and  Lyell,  who  considers  them  "remarkable  illustrations,"  repro- 
duces six  from  the  series.^^  The  work  is,  indeed,  remarkable  and 
strangely  compelling  considering  that  the  general  composition  of  the 
series  is  basically  monotonous — their  rectangular  format  vertically 
divided  into  two  approximate  halves,  with  a  strong  diagonal  move- 
ment in  each.  The  "free  outline  and  open  shading"  of  the  cuts,  which 
Hind  fmds  "comparable  with  certain  of  the  earliest  Lyon  woodcut 
illustrations"  (11,  748),  gives  them  an  aspect  of  agitation  well  suited  to 
their  subjects.  The  sense  of  powerful  struggle  is  enhanced  by  the  ex- 
tension of  parts  of  each  drawing  beyond  the  inner  of  the  two  lines 
used  to  frame  its  action,  an  unusual  instance  of  violation  of  the  wood- 
cut border.  The  figures  crowd  and  jostle  one  another  in  a  frenzy  of 
swirling  and  angular  lines  that  create  a  lifelike  impression  of  move- 
ment never  achieved  by  the  stiff  and  unarticulated  figures  of  the  con- 
temporary Lyons  prints.^^  The  actual  printing  of  the  cuts  may  suggest 
the  relative  inexperience  of  either  the  artist  or  Centenera,  for  they  are 
"separately  printed  after  the  text,"  a  technique  rare  for  that  period,  as 
Lyell  points  out  (pp.  13-14). 

The  work  of  Juan  de  Burgos,  another  Castilian  printer  of  the  late 
fifteenth  century,  has  been  largely  ignored,  perhaps  justly,  for  the 


books  he  printed  at  Burgos  between  1489  and  1499  and  in  Valladolid 
after  1500  apparently  relied  quite  heavily  on  foreign  illustrative  ma- 
terial. His  edition  of  Villena's  Trahajos  de  Hercules  (Burgos,  1499) 
contains  what  Hind  terms  an  "interesting  series"  of  probable  metal- 
cuts,  "interesting,"  one  presumes,  because  they  offer  an  example  of 
metal  used  "in  white-line  work  ...  [a  practice]  fairly  common  in 
Spanish  book-illustration,"  though  Hind  does  not  think  "the  method 
is  very  aptly  used"  here.  "The  white-line,"  he  says,  only  occasionally 
"serves  some  purpose,  [but]  in  general  the  style  is  black-line,  with  a 
dull  regularity  of  shading,  and  the  series  of  short  lines  laid  in  parallel 
series  for  the  ground,  as  in  Netherlandish  woodcuts. "^'^  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  white-line  subject  cuts  are  extremely  scarce  in  Spanish  book 
illustration;  if  one  discounts  Hind's  attempt  to  define  as  subject  cuts 
the  "comer-pieces"  depicting  the  Signs  of  the  Evangelists  of  the  Christ 
Blessing  subject  cut  from  Fasciculus  temporum  (Seville,  1480),  this 
Trahajos  series  and  the  cut  o{ Jaime  I  in  Council  are  among  the  rare  ex- 
amples; moreover.  Hind  only  conjectures  that  the  Jaime  I  cut  and  this 
series  must  have  been  cut  from  metal  though  both  show  an  unusually 
high  proportion  of  black-line  work  on  white  ground,^^  Unlike  some 
of  the  later  Paris  Horae,  in  which  the  "black  ground  is  used  to  throw 
the  design  into  relief"  (Hind,  11,  679),  the  black  ground  in  these 
subject  cuts  is  not  conceived  of  as  ground  in  the  true  sense,  but  as  a 
variant  decorative  pattern  in  which  black  predominates.  While 
white-line  borders,  cut  from  metal,  seem  to  have  been  the  rule  in 
Spanish  book  decoration,  it  is  misleading  to  imply  that  they  were 
commonly  used  in  book  illustration  as  subject  cuts. 

The  press  of  Alvaro  de  Castro,  who  worked  in  Huete  from  1483 
until  1490,  is  most  notable  for  its  1484  edition  of  Diaz  de  Montalvo's 
Compilacion  de  leyes  y  ordenanzas  reales,  whose  unusual  border  and 
initials  have  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  Fernandez  de 
Cordoba.  Hind  has  remarked  as  curious  that  the  initial  D  he  repro- 
duces (fig.  471)  from  its  set  of  six  pictorial  initials  is  used  by  Castro 
for  a  J5  since  "the  initials  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  book" 
(11,  744),  and  perhaps  the  only  adequate  explanation  is  that  the  initials 
had  been  used  previously  to  decorate  another  text.  During  the  early 
years  of  printing  in  Spain,  books  were  often  produced  with  initial 
letters  missing  or  mismatched  because  the  printer  lacked  a  complete 
initial  alphabet  of  a  given  ornamental  design.  Though  he  is  noted  for 
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his  beautiful  initials,  even  Friedrich  Biel,  or  Fadrique  de  Basilea  as  he 
was  known  in  Spain,  was  sometimes  caught  short.^^ 

Pere  Posa,  the  first  native  Catalan  printer,  worked  in  Barcelona 
from  1481  until  his  death  in  1506,  part  of  that  time  in  partnership 
with  the  Genevan  Pedro  Brun.  Aside  from  the  knot-work  border 
already  discussed,  which  he  used  in  hnitacio  Christi  (1482)  and  re- 
peated in  De partihus  orationis  (1488),  his  Summa  de  la  arte  de  arismetica, 
printed  in  1482  in  gothic  type,  is  of  some  historical  interest  as  the  first 
book  on  mathematics  printed  in  Spain,^^ 

The  amount  of  original  book  illustration  produced  in  Spain  during 
the  fifteenth  century  is,  as  Hind  indicates  (n,  741),  immeasurably  less 
than  that  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.  Various 
conditions  of  the  international  book  trade,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  pro- 
vincial isolation  the  immigrant  printers  apparently  felt  in  their  Span- 
ish surroundings,  must  have  contributed  to  their  failure  to  accept  and 
synthesize  the  changes  in  type  and  pictorial  design  occurring  else- 
where in  Europe  and  to  their  reluctance  to  commission  original  or 
innovative  work.  The  whole  aspect  of  their  operation,  until  well  into 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  one  of  makeshift  expedience.  Borders,  which 
were  not  so  much  used  in  Spain  as  in  other  countries,^  ^  were  ob- 
viously, like  decorative  initial  letters,  in  short  supply.  Usually  limited 
to  title  pages,  these  borders  testify  to  the  shortage  of  materials  and  the 
printer's  unwillingness  to  invest  in  such  extra  frills  as  new  border 
cuts.  Pedro  Hagenbach's  Mozdrahic  Missal  (Toledo,  1500),  described 
by  Hind  in  one  of  his  rare  eulogies  as  "handsome  .  .  .  handsomely 
printed, "-^2  contains  a  title-page  border  composed  of  no  fewer  than 
eight  border  fragments,  rather  skillfully  matched  under  the  circum- 
stances. Type  fonts,  once  established,  were  not  frequently  renewed; 
when  they  were,  they  were  apparently  cast  in  the  old  matrices,  a 
practice  that  perpetuated  the  use  of  gothic  typefaces  in  Spain  long 
after  Aldus  Manutius'  introduction  of  italic  characters  (Venice,  1501) 
had  revolutionized  the  appearance  of  the  printed  page  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  presence  of  the  foreign  bookseller  in  Spain  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  these  printing  practices.  Important  centers  of 
publishing  in  France  and  Italy  had  cornered  the  market  on  the  lihro 
sabio,  the  scholarly  book  in  Latin,  which  could  naturally  be  exported 
to  great  advantage.  The  international  sort  of  book — works  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  books  on  civil  and  canon  law,  books  by 
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classical  authors  or  contemporary  authors  whose  fame  was  rapid  and 
widespread — was  seldom  produced  in  Spain  because  it  was  already 
available  in  an  edition  printed  in  Lyons  or  Italy.  Medina  del  Campo, 
Spain's  international  trading  and  banking  center,  was  also  its  "princi- 
pal book  emporium,  not  because  of  the  quantity  of  books  printed 
there,  less  than  that  of  other  Spanish  cities,  but  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  its  book  trade."^^  By  the  later  years  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  foreign  printers  in  Spain  had  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
and  their  production  became  more  and  more  limited  to  books  of  a 
popular  or  religious,  but  always  national,  nature. 

Even  in  the  books  produced  by  the  handful  of  native  Spanish 
printers,^'*  few  examples  of  original  prints  can  be  cited,  and  of  these 
even  fewer  can  be  counted  as  works  of  an  indigenous  character.  Ac- 
tually, no  body  of  indisputably  Spanish  prints  of  this  period  exists 
large  enough  to  establish  criteria  for  defining  a  Hispanic  style.  Even 
the  gothic  type  used  in  Spain  fails  to  reveal  the  peculiar  national  char- 
acteristics of  the  letra  del  pais  although  the  differences  that  make  it 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  handwritten  gothic  scripts  of 
various  other  European  countries  are  reflected  in  the  typefaces  of 
their  respective  incunabula.^^  It  is  to  the  immigrant  printers  that  one 
must  look  to  discover  the  characteristics  of  book  decoration  so  care- 
lessly referred  to  as  "Spanish."  In  printing,  as  in  painting,  an  "Inter- 
national Style,"  soon  to  evolve  into  an  equally  international  "Ren- 
aissance Style"  dominated  by  Italian  modes,  was  developing  at  the 
time  these  foreign  printers  first  began  working  in  Spain.  Their  work, 
based  as  it  was  on  foreign  blocks,  foreign  models,  and  foreign  stan- 
dards of  taste,  began  by  introducing  a  variety  of  illustrative  and  deco- 
rative models  and  ended  by  exerting  a  strangely  retrogressive  influ- 
ence upon  printing  and  book  decoration,  an  influence  which  accounts 
for  the  "Gothic"  aspect  so  often  identified  as  "characteristically  Span- 
ish" in  the  books  produced  in  Spain  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  six- 
teenth centuries. 
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NOTES 

1.  Carl  Zigrosser,  Six  Centuries  of  Fine  Prints  (New  York,  1937).  P-  34-  In  the 
larger  context  of  his  general  historical  survey,  Zigrosser's  critical  estimate  may 
well  be  justified,  though  certainly  not  for  the  reason  he  gives. 

2.  Douglas  Percy  Bliss,  A  History  of  Wood-Engraving  (London  and  Toronto, 
1928),  p.  85. 

3.  Arthur  M.  Hind,  An  Introduction  to  a  History  of  Woodcut  (Boston  and  New 
York,  1935),  I,  39,  and  n,  742. 

4.  Hind,  II,  756. 1  have  not  provided  specific  page  references  for  all  these  deroga- 
tory descriptives  from  Hind.  A  quick  glance  at  his  chapter  on  Spanish  book 
illustration  will  convince  the  reader  of  Hind's  excessive,  if  unintentional,  use 
of  pejoratives. 

5.  Along  with  J.  P.  R.  Lycll's  Early  Book  Illustration  in  Spain  (London,  1926),  their 
short  surveys,  though  published  thirty-five  years  and  more  ago,  are  still  the 
standard  Enghsh  references  on  Spanish  incunabula. 

6.  Hind,  p.  742n.  Hind  does  not  reproduce  this  type  although  he  refers  the  reader 
to  Victor  Scholderer,  Greek  Printing  Types,  1465-1927:  Facsimiles  from  an  Exhibi- 
tion (London:  British  Museum,  1927),  fig.  24,  for  an  example  of  its  "more  de- 
veloped form  used  in  the  undated  Musaeus."  A  page  of  this  unusually  "mod- 
em" type  is  reproduced,  reduced,  in  Pedro  Bohigas  Balaguer,  El  libro  espailol 
(Barcelona,  1962),  fig.  45. 

7.  i3liss,  relying  on  information  available  at  the  time,  names  Palmart  as  the  "first 
printer"  of  Spain,  though  Jacob  Vitzlant  and  Juan  Parix  are  today  considered 
the  earhest  claimants  to  the  disputed  title.  Vitzlant  is  credited  with  the  printing 
of  Obres  0  trobes  en  lahors  de  la  Verge  Maria  (Valencia,  1474).  See,  however, 
Catalogue  of  Books  Printed  in  the  XV"'  Century  Now  in  the  British  Museum,  part  x, 
Spain  and  Portugal  (London,  1971),  pp.  xhv-xlv,  also  xxxvi-xxxvii.  Bohigas 
reproduces  a  reduced  page  of  this  type,  fig.  20.  The  same  type  is  employed  in 
Palmart's  edition  of  the  Tertia  pars  Summae  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (Aug.  18, 
1477),  as  well  as  in  the  earher  Coniprehensorium  of  Johannes  (Feb.  23, 1475)  and 
Opera  of  Sallust  (July  13,  1475).  Sec  Bohigas,  p.  85. 

8.  For  more  information  about  the  Sinodal  and  two  groups  of  incunabula  printed 
by  Juan  Parix  in  Segovia,  see  Bohigas,  p.  80.  A  reduced  page  from  the  Sinodal 
is  reproduced  as  fig.  19. 

9.  Manipulus  curatorum,  Oct.  15,  1475,  carries  the  name  of  Mateo  Flandro,  of 
whom  nothing  else  is  known.  His  gothic  type  (reproduced  in  Bohigas,  fig.  21) 
is  anything  but  massive. 

10.  Reproductions  appear  in  Hind  (fig.  482)  and  Zigrosser  (fig.  17). 

11.  Hind,  u,  752,  and  fig.  474;  Lyell,  fig.  13;  and  Bohigas,  lam.  xii.  Hind  presents, 
without  adopting  as  his  own,  the  view  of  Kristeller  [Die  italienischen  Buch- 
drucker-  und  Verlegerzeichen  [Strassburg,  1893])  that  ID  was  a  "Northern  artist 
.  .  .  who  worked  successively  at  Naples  [where  he  designed  the  plates  for  the 
Aesop  of  1485  (Hind,  fig.  189)],  in  France  and  in  Spain"  (n,  616).  He  agrees 
with  Kristeller  that  the  border  of  the  Valencian  Tirant  lo  Blanch  (1490),  used  in 
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Usatges  by  Gumiel  and  Miquel,  "is  certainly  comparable  with  that  in  the  Na- 
ples Aesop."  Interestingly  enough,  this  border  from  the  Tirant  lo  Blanch  was 
also  used  by  another  Barcelonan  printer,  Johann  Rosenbach,  first  in  his  Consti- 
tucions  de  Catalunya  (1494)  (Lyell,  fig.  14)  and  later,  after  it  had  appeared  in  the 
1495  Usatges,  in  the  Gramdtka  by  Nebrija  (1500)  (Lyell,  fig.  15);  see  Bohigas, 
pp.  102-104.  Strangely,  the  fact  that  this  border  must  have  been  used  prior  to 
its  appearance  in  Tirant  lo  Blanch  has  not  been  remarked  on.  The  mismatch  of 
the  left-hand  side-piece  with  the  lower  border  and  the  original  inner  margin 
lines  which  are  still  visible  at  the  top  of  the  lower  border  indicate  an  earHer  use. 

12.  Bhss,  p.  89;  he  identifies  the  knight  as  St.  James;  Lyell  (p.  28)  properly  identi- 
fies him  as  King  Jaime.  Of  Gumiel's  Valladohd  production,  Bohigas  (p.  178) 
mentions  only  one  book,  a  Tirante  el  Blanco  of  1511,  containing  an  "engraving 
of  the  knight  inside  the  border,"  which  raises  interesting  speculations  about 
whether  this  plate  is  the  same  one  that  appears  in  the  later  Aureum  opus  and 
whether  the  border  itself  might  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  Spindeler's  Tirant  lo 
Blanch  and  Gumiel  and  Miquel's  Usatges.  Unfortunately,  Bohigas  neither  re- 
produces the  plate  nor  indicates  the  location  of  the  book. 

13.  See  Hind,  11,  405-407,  and  11,  614-616. 

14.  Hind,  n,  405,  n.  3. 

15.  See  Hind,  fig.  190,  for  an  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (Naples,  c.  1490-91), 
with  a  border  of  intricate  "Islamic"  black-line  design.  Fig.  473  shows  the  bor- 
der first  used  in  the  Manuale  Caesaraugustamim  (Hijar)  attributed  to  Fernandez 
de  Cordoba,  a  white-hne  design  on  dotted  black  ground  which  Bohigas  terms 
"perlado"  or  pearled.  Bohigas  dates  this  book  at  1478,  the  year  in  which  Fernan- 
dez de  Cordoba  was  forced  to  leave  Valencia,  presumably  to  escape  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Inquisition,  and  Hind  gives  it  the  date  of  1487  (Bohigas,  p.  105; 
Hind,  n,  744).  A  Hebrew  press,  operated  by  Eheser  ben  Alantansi,  was  estab- 
hshed  at  Hijar  between  1485  and  1490.  Two  other  Hebrew  shops  produced 
only  one  known  pubUcation  each,  that  of  Solomon  ben  Moises  Levi  Al  Kabiz 
in  Guadalajara,  1482,  and  that  of  Samuel  ben  Mousa  e  Imanuel,  Zamora,  1487 
(Bohigas,  pp.  97-98). 

16.  Chandler  Rathfon  Post  takes  cognizance  of  the  artistic  interplay  between  the 
two  geographically  separate  states  in  A  History  of  Spanish  Painting  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1930-66),  IV,  57-58,  et  passim. 

17.  Bohigas,  p.  89.  Documentary  evidence  fails  at  this  point.  Whether  Fernandez 
de  Cordoba  remained  in  Valencia  after  ending  this  association  is  not  known. 

18.  Hind,  n,  751.  The  border  is  reproduced  by  Lyell  (fig.  19).  I  rather  think  it  could 
not  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  hand  as  the  Tirant  lo  Blanch  border,  though 
the  black-line  subject  cut  it  surrounds  is  the  work  of  a  master. 

19.  Hind,  n,  751. 

20.  Lyell,  p.  42  and  fig.  28;  Bohigas,  fig.  28.  Fernandez  de  Cordoba  might  well 
have  been  passing  through  Barcelona  at  the  time  the  first  Spanish  version  of 
this  border  was  cut.  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate  a  reproduction  of  the  Vene- 
tian version  of  the  border  as  first  used  by  Ratdolt  in  Miiller  (Regiomontanus); 
however,  since  the  same  borders  were  frequently  used  by  various  printers  in 
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Venice  (Hind,  n,  458)  as  they  were  in  Spain  (e.g.,  the  successive  appearances 
enumerated  in  n.  11  above  of  the  popular  Tirant  lo  Blanch  border),  one  might 
assume  that  the  border  used  by  Joannes  Alvisius  in  De  nativitatihus  (Venice, 
1492),  reproduced  in  Early  Venetian  Printing  Illustrated,  p.  90,  is  not  a  new  cut 
but  a  later  Venetian  printing  of  Ratdolt's  border  of  1482.  My  value  judgment 
which  asserts  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  version  of  this  border  is  based  on  a 
close  comparison  of  the  reproductions  available  in  Bohigas  and  Early  Venetian 
Printing  Illustrated  (Venice,  London,  and  New  York,  1895). 

21.  Quoted  from  Hind,  11,  743-744,  who  reproduces  both  the  border-piece  (fig. 
472)  and  one  of  the  initials  (fig.  471). 

22.  Hind  (11,  754)  thinks  the  cut  (reproduced  in  Lyell,  fig.  225)  was  made  between 
1490  and  1500,  however.  He  dismisses  another  woodcut,  signed  in  monogram, 
from  the  Carro  de  dos  vidas,  printed  by  Johann  Pegnitzer  and  Magnus  Herbst 
(Seville,  1500),  as  probably  by  another  hand. 

23.  For  Hind's  discussion  of  the  illustrations  of  this  book,  see  n,  748.  He  reproduces 
the  Hercules  and  Cerberus  plate  (fig.  478). 

24.  "Otros  Hbros  ilustrados  espaiioles  curiosos  del  periodo  incunable  son  los  Trabajos 
de  Hercules,  de  Enrique  de  Villena  (1483),  por  Antonio  de  Centenera,  en 
Zamora,  que  parecen  obra  de  espafloles  y  tienen  dentro  de  su  primitivismo  una 
personahdad  que  no  tienen  obras  con  tecnicas  mucho  mas  sabias  ..."  (Bohigas, 
p.  110).  He  reproduces  (fig.  32)  the  cut  showing  Hercules  supporting  the 
heavens  for  Atlas.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  have  chosen  to  translate  pertinent  quo- 
tations from  Bohigas  directly  in  the  text,  rather  than  in  my  footnotes,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  argument  for  the  Enghsh-speaking  reader. 

25.  Lyell,  p.  viii.  He  prints  Cerberus  (fig.  5),  the  Mares  of  Diomedes  (fig.  6),  the 
Lernean  Hydra  (fig.  7),  Antaeus,  Son  of  Neptune  (fig.  8),  the  Wild  Boar  ofEryman- 
thus  (fig.  9),  and  Hercules  Supporting  the  Heavens  (fig.  10). 

26.  I  am  tempted  to  propose  Fernando  Gallego,  the  Salamantine  painter,  as  their 
author.  He  was  constantly  at  work  in  this  area  of  Castile  during  the  period; 
Post  has  dated  his  retablo  at  Zamora  ca.  1480  and  the  retablo  at  nearby  Toro 
about  the  same  time.  His  painting  shows  many  basic  similarities  to  the  Trabajos 
illustrations,  and  the  differences  might  be  easily  accounted  for  by  his  unfamil- 
iarity  with  a  new  technique  and  the  recalcitrance  of  an  untried  material.  He  is 
the  only  Spanish  painter  of  his  time  to  have  painted  a  nonrehgious  subject  and  to 
have  shown  a  wilhngness  to  experiment  in  new  media — exemplified  by  his 
fresco  of  astronomical  themes  painted  for  the  ceiling  of  the  hbrary  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca.  Centenera,  whose  fledghng  press  was  relatively  isolated 
from  other  centers  of  printing  and  trade,  might  be  expected  to  turn  to  the 
region's  chief  artist  for  woodcut  designs. 

27.  Hind,  n,  747.  The  sole  reproduction  of  this  series  available  to  me  occurs  in  Ly- 
ell (fig.  1 1 )  where  it  suffers  by  comparison  with  his  reproductions  from  Cen- 
tenera's  version  of  the  Trabajos.  As  Hind  says,  the  cuts  have  a  Netherlandish 
aspect,  but  this  seems  to  me  as  much  a  result  of  their  stiff  figures  as  of  their 
technique.  Even  Lyell,  usually  so  eulogistic,  admits  that  A.  W.  Pollard's  esti- 
mate of  them  as  "poor  illustrations"  is  just. 
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28.  With  as  little  reason,  Hind  is  equally  anxious  to  assume  the  opposite  of  the 
borders  on  dotted  ground  appearing  in  the  Paris  Horae  of  the  period  (n,  679- 
680). 

29.  See  Bohigas  (fig.  27)  for  an  example  of  Biel's  floral  initial.  Bohigas  also  repro- 
duces (fig.  26)  a  page  of  Biel's  typeface  which  lacks  its  initial.  A  native  of  Basle, 
Biel  is  supposed  to  have  worked  in  Burgos  from  about  1485  until  1517,  though 
his  most  significant  work  was  done  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

30.  Bohigas  reproduces  a  page  from  this  book  (fig.  23). 

31.  See  Bohigas,  p.  102,  on  this  point.  He  also  notes  that  book  illustration  in  Spain 
was  not  so  copious  as  elsewhere  (p.  105). 

32.  Hind,  II,  756.  A  reduced  reproduction  of  this  title  page  appears  in  Bohigas,  fig. 
25.  The  book  was  probably  fmanced  by  Cardinal  Cisneros,  who  defended  the 
practice  of  Christian  Mozarabic  rites  in  Toledo  and  whose  conjectured  associa- 
tion with  the  book  has  led  to  the  erroneous  identification  of  the  escutcheon 
pictured  here  as  his.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  bestowing  the  chasuble  upon  St. 
Ildefonso  was  in  fact  used  in  various  versions  by  Hagenbach  as  a  printer's  mark. 

33.  "Medina  del  Campo  fue  durante  todo  el  siglo  xvi  el  principal  emporio  del 
hbro  en  Espaiia,  no  por  la  cantidad  de  los  que  aUi  se  imprimieron,  inferior  a  la 
de  otras  ciudades  espaiiolas,  sino  por  la  importancia  que  alH  tuvo  el  comercio  de 
libros"  (Bohigas,  p.  157).  He  gives  names  of  agents  and  book  dealers  and  details 
their  connections  with  the  great  pubHshing  houses  of  Europe.  Although  Bohi- 
gas' description  of  Medina  del  Campo  as  the  center  of  the  Spanish  book  trade 
refers  specifically  to  its  role  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  city  had  enjoyed  this 
position  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  well.  The  feria  at  Medina  del  Campo  was 
one  of  the  four  most  important  in  Europe;  that  of  Lyons,  held  twice  a  year,  was 
Europe's  leading  fair.  See  Lucien  Febvre  and  Henri-Jean  Martin,  V apparition 
du  livre  (Paris,  1958),  p.  345. 

34.  This  group,  whose  work  has  been  examined  here,  might  be  amphfied  by  in- 
cluding the  anonymous  printer  or  printers  who  operated  a  press  at  Salamanca 
throughout  the  last  two  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Haebler  considers  that 
the  great  overflow  of  humanistic  books  from  Salamanca  was  the  work  of  two 
shops,  though  each  used  both  gothic  and  roman  types;  Vindel  beHeves  only  one 
shop,  whose  work  can  be  divided  into  two  periods,  operated  here  in  these 
years  (Bohigas,  p.  94).  Whether  one  shop  or  two,  the  press  was  probably  asso- 
ciated in  some  way  with  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  most  of  its  pubUcations 
are  without  decoration.  Its  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  capitaHze  on  the 
market  for  cheap  editions  which  the  proximity  of  the  university  provided. 

35.  Bohigas,  pp.  99-100,  discusses  the  international  character  of  the  gothic  type 
used  in  Spanish  incunabula  and  remarks  that  the  presence  of  foreign  printers 
accounts  for  its  failure  to  display  any  identifiable  Spanish  pecuHarities.  Of  the 
gothic  letter  used  in  a  group  of  SeviUan  books  considered  xylographic  by  Vin- 
del, Bohigas  says,  "It  appears  closer  to  the  Castilian  of  the  period  than  usual  and 
uses  hgatures  not  found  in  other  books"  ("Su  letra  se  parece  mas  a  la  castellana 
de  la  epoca  que  la  corriente  en  nuestros  incunables  y  usan  nexos  que  no  se  en- 
cuentran  en  otros  hbros,"  p.  100).  See  Bohigas,  fig.  24,  for  an  example  of  this 
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wooden  type.  He  also  mentions  a  "most  interesting  case  of  imitation  of  the 
letra  del  pais  in  the  rr  used  by  Fadrique  de  Basilea  [Fricdrich  Biel]  in  Burgos,  a 
copy  of  the  Castilian  manuscript  rr,  which  Haebler  has  termed  the  r  perruna" 
(".  .  .  el  caso  mas  interesante  de  imitacion  de  la  letra  del  pais  es  el  de  la  rr  usada 
por  Fadrique  de  Basilea  en  Burgos,  reproduccion  de  la  rr  manuscrita  castcUana, 
que  Haebler  bautizo  con  el  nombre  de  r  perruiia,"  pp.  loo-ioi).  Bohigas  re- 
ports that  Haebler  also  discerns  "a  slight  influence  of  the  letra  del  pais  in  what  he 
calls  the  'first  gothic  group'  of  Salamanca"  (".  .  .  una  pequeiia  influencia  de  la 
letra  del  pais  en  el  que  el  llama  primer  grupo  gotico  de  Salamanca,"  p.  loi). 
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After  Missolonghi:  Scott  on  Byron,  1824-32 

JOHN  CLUBBE* 


IN  the  first  of  his  three  articles  on  the  Byron  Collection  in  Memory 
of  Meyer  Davis,  Jr.,  the  late  Professor  William  H,  Marshall  ob- 
served that  in  the  Collection  "there  are  autograph  manuscripts, 
largely  letters  signed,  by  a  variety  of  those  in  the  Byron  circle.  Most 
remain  unpublished,  though  in  at  least  one  instance,  that  of  the  recol- 
lection of  Byron  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  furnished  Thomas  Moore 
for  his  biography  of  the  Poet,  the  circumstances  of  publication  add  to 
our  interest  in  the  document."^  Among  the  "autograph  manuscripts" 
by  members  of  the  Byron  circle  are  four  letters  from  Scott  to  Moore, 
all  of  which  discuss  Byron,  three  being  unpublished.  Besides  adding 
significantly  to  Scott's  recorded  impressions  of  Byron,  they  also  in- 
crease our  understanding,  as  Professor  Marshall  suggests,  of  the  recol- 
lections of  Byron  which  Scott  provided  Moore.  This  document, 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  Moore's  biography  and  now  in  the 
Davis  Collection,  is  not  only  of  prime  importance  for  our  compre- 
hension of  the  Byron-Scott  relationship  but  is  also  one  of  the  most 
enlightening  contemporary  accounts  of  the  Noble  Poet.  Elsewhere 
I  have  examined  the  history  of  that  friendship  and  its  significance  for 
students  of  Romanticism.^  Here,  using  the  important  materials  in  the 
Davis  Collection,  I  can  supplement  the  known  facts  of  their  associa- 
tion and  record — in  greater  detail  than  was  possible  previously — 
Scott's  response  to  Byron  between  Byron's  death  in  1824  and  his  own 
in  1832. 

In  all  his  writings  on  Byron,  Scott  displays  an  ambivalent  attitude: 
admiration  for  the  dynamism  and  creativity  of  the  poet,  regret  that 
the  behavior  of  the  man  at  the  time  of  his  separation  from  Lady  By- 
ron in  1816  should  have  left  such  a  blemish  upon  his  name.^  His 
"Death  of  Lord  Byron,"  written  immediately  upon  hearing  of  the 
poet's  death  at  Missolonghi  on  April  19,  1824,  captures  in  taut  rhet- 
oric the  impact  of  Byron's  personality  and  poetry  upon  the  age.  "The 
voice  of  just  blame,"  Scott  wrote,  "and  that  of  malignant  censure, 
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arc  at  once  silenced;  and  we  feel  almost  as  if  the  great  luminary  of 
Heaven  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  sky,  at  the  moment  when 
every  telescope  was  levelled  for  the  examination  of  the  spots  which 
dimmed  its  brighmcss."'*  More  subdued  is  the  opinion  he  expresses  in 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Hughes  of  November  ii,  1824,  six  months  after  he 
had  heard  the  news  from  Missolonghi: 

From  what  I  saw  personally  of  Lord  Byron  I  was  always  of  opinion  that  if 
a  great  and  worthy  object  capable  and  deserving  to  engross  his  attention 
should  ever  occupy  his  mind  should  present  itself  to  his  pursuit — in  other 
words  if  an  ill-directed  love  of  pleasure  had  been  exchanged  for  a  well 
directed  love  of  action  he  would  have  made  a  figure  as  distinguished  in  the 
page  of  history  as  he  must  make  in  that  of  literature.  He  pursued  the  free- 
dom of  Greece  as  I  am  well  assured  upon  the  truest  and  most  rational  prin- 
ciples desiring  to  unite  the  whole  efforts  of  the  country  in  the  task  of  lib- 
erating them  from  the  rod  of  their  oppressor  instead  of  dividing  them  into 
factions.  ...  It  pleased  God  to  cut  off  this  wonderful  man  before  he  could 
accomplish  anything  very  considerable  in  the  task  he  had  undertaken. , .  .^ 

The  man  whom  Byron  most  admired  among  his  contemporaries 
and  the  man  who  was  to  write  the  first  authoritative  biography  of  him 
met  at  Abbotsford  on  October  29, 1825.^  It  may  seem  surprising  that 
Scott  and  Moore — whom  Byron  had  often  coupled  in  discussions  of 
contemporary  poets — had  not  known  each  other  before.  Each,  how- 
ever, generally  resided  elsewhere  than  in  London.  One  of  the  reasons 
Scott  had  invited  Moore  to  Abbotsford  was  that  the  visit  would 
afford  an  opportunity  for  them  to  reminisce: 

We  will  talk  of  poor  Byron  who  was  dear  to  us  both  and  regret  that  such 
a  rose  should  have  fallen  from  the  chaplet  of  his  country  so  untimely  [.]  I 
very  often  think  of  him  almost  with  tears.  Surely  you  who  have  the  means 
should  do  something  for  liis  literary  life  at  least  [.]  You  might  easily  avoid 
tearing  open  old  wounds — "^ 

Scott  was  always  at  his  best  as  host  at  Abbotsford,  and  the  two  men 
took  to  each  other  immediately.  Moore  "was  seeing  the  life  at  Ab- 
botsford in  its  sunniest  aspect — or  apparently  its  smmiest  aspect,"  as 
Florence  MacCunn  observes,^  for  the  fmancial  crash  that  overtook 
Scott,  the  failure  of  the  Ballantyne  firm  in  which  he  was  a  silent  part- 
ner, broke  into  public  attention  the  next  January.  Moore  later  told 
Lockhart  that  "admiration  is  a  thing  much  more  easily  expressed 
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than  the  sort  of  cordial  and  in  some  degree  homely  feeling  which  that 
visit  left  behind  and  the  three  plain  words  a  thorough  good  fellow 
would  best  do  justice  to  the  impression  of  him  I  carried  away."^ 
During  his  visit,  he  remembered,  Scott  told  him,  "  'Now,  my  dear 
Moore,  we  are  friends  for  Hfe.'  "^° 

Scott  saw  Moore  again  in  London  in  November  and  for  a  while 
the  two  men  were  frequently  in  each  other's  company.  At  this  time 
Scott  began  to  keep  a  journal  (in  this  he  consciously  followed  the 
example  of  Byron's  "Detached  Thoughts"),  and  he  kept  it  more  or 
less  regularly  until  his  death  seven  years  later.  One  of  the  first  entries 
(November  22,  1825)  he  gave  over  to  his  impressions  of  his  new 
friend  Moore.  He  valued  in  him  the  social  poise,  the  absence  of  literary 
cant,  which  he  had  valued  in  Byron  and  Byron  in  him: 

There  is  a  manly  frankness  and  perfect  ease  and  good  breeding  about  him 
which  is  delightful.  Not  the  least  touch  of  the  poet  or  the  pedant. ...  I  was 
aware  that  Byron  had  often  spoken  both  in  private  society  and  in  his  jour- 
nal of  Moore  and  myself  in  the  same  breath  and  with  the  same  sort  of  re- 
gard.^ ^  So  I  was  curious  to  see  what  there  could  be  in  common  betwixt  us, 
Moore  having  lived  so  much  in  the  gay  world  I  in  the  country  and  with 
people  of  business  and  sometimes  with  politicians. 

"Points  of  difference"  between  Moore  and  himself  Scott  found  in 
abundance,  but  he  also  saw  "a  point  of  resemblance  and  a  strong  one. 
We  are  both  goodhumoured  fellows  who  rather  seek  to  enjoy  what 
is  going  forward  than  to  maintain  our  dignity  as  Lions.  .  .  .  He  also 
enjoys  the  Mot  pour  rire  and  so  do  L"^^ 

"On  comparing  notes  with  Moore,"  Scott  wrote  in  his  journal  on 
November  23,  "I  was  confirmd  in  one  or  two  points  which  I  had  al- 
ways laid  down  in  considering  poor  Byron's  [peculiarities].  One  was 
that  like  Rousseau  he  was  apt  to  be  very  suspicious,  and  a  plain  down- 
right steadiness  of  manner  was  the  true  mode  to  maintain  his  good 
opinion."  Another  was  "that  Byron  loved  mischiefmaking."  Still 
"another  of  Byron's  peculiarities  was  the  love  of  mystifying  which 
indeed  may  be  referd  to  that  of  mischief.  There  was  no  knowing  how 
much  or  how  little  to  believe  of  his  narratives"  (pp.  8-9).  These 
peculiarities,  to  which  he  returned  several  years  later  in  writing  his 
recollections  of  Byron,  alternatively  perplexed  and  fascinated  the 
highly  intelligent  observer  of  human  nature  that  Scott  was.  Moore 
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and  he  discussed  Byron  on  other  occasions  during  the  1825-26  winter 
and  in  their  chance  meetings  over  the  next  few  years. ^^  The  con- 
versations with  Scott  undoubtedly  influenced  Moore's  conception  of 
Byron  in  his  biography,  though  to  an  extent  now  impossible  to  de- 
termine. It  is  certain  at  least  that  from  the  Byron  letters  which  Scott 
later  sent  him  and  from  other  quarters  he  would  have  known  of  the 
high  respect  in  which  Byron  held  Scott  and  also  that  this  respect  sur- 
vived intact  until  his  death.  Scott  remained  one  of  the  few  among 
Byron's  friends  whom  the  poet  did  not  turn  upon  at  some  time  or 
another. 

At  Abbotsford  in  1825  Scott  had  discussed  with  Moore  the  de- 
struction of  Byron's  "Memoirs"  and  the  question  of  who  was  to 
write  a  reliable  life  of  the  poet.  In  the  year  and  a  half  since  Byron's 
death,  a  spate  of  recollections  of  him  by  various  contemporaries, 
often  ill-informed  or  misinformed  or  fictionalized,  had  clouded  his 
memory.  Members  of  the  Byron  circle  realized  the  need  for  an  au- 
thoritative biography  and  pondered  who  would  write  it.  Scott  too 
was  concerned.  "At  any  rate  there  must  be  an  authentic  life  of  Byron 
by  somebody,"  he  noted  in  his  journal  in  November  1825,  and  won- 
dered: "Why  should  they  not  give  the  benefit  of  their  materials  to 
Tom  Moore  whom  Byron  had  made  the  depositary  of  his  own 
Memoirs?"  (p.  6). 

Moore  eventually  did  receive  permission  to  use  the  Murray  ma- 
terials for  a  biography  of  Byron.  Early  in  1826  he  settled  his  differ- 
ences with  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Byron's  best  friend  and  the  self- 
appointed  guardian  of  his  reputation,  and  after  some  delicate  negotia- 
tions accepted  the  offer  of  John  Murray,  Byron's  publisher,  to  write 
a  biography  for  him.  In  this  year  and  in  the  two  following  he  made 
diligent  efforts  to  gather  information  about  Byron  from  his  friends 
and  associates  and  to  collect  the  letters  they  had  received  from  him 
for  use  in  his  biography.  Difficulties  and  delays  of  various  kinds  arose, 
and  for  a  time  Moore  intended  to  publish  his  book,  not  with  Murray, 
but  with  Longmans.  But  the  appearance  in  January  1828  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  Lord  Byron  and  Some  of  His  Contemporaries,  unfairly  biased 
against  the  poet,  had  the  effect  of  setding  these  differences.  "The 
wr[e]tched  publication  of  Leigh  Hunt  on  the  subject  of  Byron," 
Scott  wrote  in  his  journal  on  March  4,  1828,  "is  to  bring  forward 
Tom  Moore's  life  of  that  distinguished  poet"  (p.  437).  Murray  there- 


upon  agreed  to  pay  Moore  four  thousand  guineas  and  gave  him  the 
use  of  the  Byron  papers  in  his  collection.  Earlier  Moore  had  requested 
Scott's  permission  to  dedicate  the  biography  to  him.^'^  "I  am  hon- 
ourd  and  flatterd  by  the  information,"  Scott  confided  with  pride  to 
his  journal,  "that  he  means  to  dedicate  it  to  me"  (p.  437). 

Moore  had  asked  Scott,  no  doubt  at  one  of  their  meetings,  to  allow 
him  to  publish  his  letters  from  Byron  and  also  to  write  down  his 
recollections  of  the  poet.  Scott  agreed  to  both  requests,  but  delayed. 
Not  until  early  in  1829  did  he  begin  to  look  for  his  Byron  letters:  "I 
made  a  grearch  [great  search]  yesterday  and  to-day  for  letters  of  Lord 
Byron  to  send  to  Tom  Moore,"  he  recorded  in  his  journal  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  "but  I  could  only  fmd  two.  I  had  several  others  and  am 
shockd  at  missing  them"  (p.  503).  Inexplicably  he  did  not  at  this  time 
send  to  Moore  the  letters  he  had  found.  Six  months  passed.  Perhaps 
pressured  by  Moore  (who  had  now  nearly  finished  his  first  volume), 
Scott  fmally  disciplined  himself  to  the  task,  as  he  noted  in  his  journal 
on  June  16,  1829,  of  setting  forth  "my  Memoranda  of  Byron  for 
Moore's  acceptance  which  ought  in  civility  to  have  been  done  long 
since"  (p.  575).  Obviously  he  had  trouble  putting  down  his  memo- 
randa for,  after  taking  a  walk,  he  added:  "I  did  not  get  on  with  Byron 
so  far  as  I  expected — began  it  though  and  that  is  always  something" 
(p.  575).  The  next  day  he  left  Abbotsford  to  attend  the  Court  Session 
in  Edinburgh.  A  month  later  (July  18)  he  informed  Lockhart:  "I  will 
send  my  Byroniana  in  a  couple  of  posts.  Tell  Moor[e]  it  is  not  my 
fault  but  I  am  hard  ridden  by  divers  jockies  one  off  another  on"  (L, 
XI,  218).  Finally  on  August  24  he  wrote  to  Moore  himself,  enclosing 
his  recollections  of  Byron: 

It  is  good  enough  in  me  to  be  sending  you  ideas  of  poor  Byron  who  was  so 
much  better  known  to  you  than  to  me.  I  send  you  however  all  that  I  can 
recollect  and  am  only  sorry  I  can  not  lay  my  hand  on  his  letters  which  I 
have  put  away  so  carefully  that  I  cannot  find  them  for  which  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  [.] 

In  a  postscript  he  adds:  "If  you  cannot  get  the  song  on  the  marriage 
of  Byrons  Mother  let  me  know[.]"^5 

The  letters  were  soon  forthcoming,  however.  On  October  19 
Scott  wrote  Murray,  enclosing  "for  Moore  a  copy  of  one  of  Byron's 
letters  to  me  [presumably  one  of  the  1822  letters].  I  have  recovered 
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another  of  considerable  interest  but  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  give  [it] 
pubhcity  without  the  permission  of  a  person  whose  name  is  repeat- 
edly mentioned"  (L,  xi,  254).  This  person  was  none  other  than  the 
Prince  Regent,  since  1 820  George  IV.  Permission  was  secured  and  By- 
ron's letter,  dated  July  6,  1812,  duly  appeared  in  volume  i  of  Moore's 
biography.^ ^  It  is  the  only  letter  by  Byron  to  Scott  in  the  first  vol- 
ume, and  in  it  Byron  had  related  the  Prince  Regent's  enthusiastic  ac- 
claim of  Scott  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age.  Moore  must  have  had  to 
insert  it  in  proof  stage,  for,  having  completed  the  manuscript  of  his 
first  volume  on  August  14,  he  had  already  four  days  later  placed  the 
copy  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.^"^  In  his  rummagings  Scott  must 
have  soon  found  the  other  of  Byron's  1 822  letters  to  him,  for  in  his 
second  volume  Moore  included  both  of  them — that  of  January  12 
and  27  and  that  of  May  4.  By  October  31a  gladdened  Moore  could 
write  Scott  thanking  him  for  his  "precious  notes  about  Byron"  (L, 
XI,  272n.). 

The  first  volume  of  the  biography  also  included  Scott's  memoran- 
da on  Byron.  As  Moore  reached  in  his  narrative  the  spring  of  1815 
when  Scott  first  met  Byron,  he  introduced  Scott's  account  of  his 
friend.  "The  reader  . . .  will  be  much  better  pleased  to  have  these  par- 
ticulars in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  who,  with  that 
good-nature  which  renders  him  no  less  amiable  than  he  is  admirable, 
has  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  marvellous  labours  for  the 
world,  to  favour  me  with  the  following  interesting  communica- 
tion."^^ 

[Scott's  Recollections  of  Byron] '^ 

I  remember  having  seen  Lord  Byrons  mother  before  she  was  married 
and  a  certain  coincidence  rendered  the  circumstance  rather  remarkable.  It 
was  during  Mrs  Siddons'  first  or  second  visit  to  Edinburgh^o  when  the 
music  of  that  wonderful  actress's  voice  looks  manner  and  person  produced 
the  strongest  effect  which  could  possibly  be  excited  by  a  human  being 
upon  her  fellow  creatures.  Nothing  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  witnessed  ap- 
proached it  by  a  hundred  degrees.  The  high  state  of  excitation  was  aided 
by  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  entrance  and  the  exliausting  length  of  time 
that  the  audience  were  contented  to  wait  until  the  piece  commenced. 
When  the  curtain  fell  a  large  proportion  of  the  ladies  were  generally  in 
hystericks. 

I  remember  Miss  Gordon  of  Gight  in  particularly  harrowing  the  whole 
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house  by  the  desperate  &  wild  way  in  which  she  shrieked  out  Mrs  Siddons 
exclamation,  in  the  character  of  Isabella — "Oh  my  Byron  O  my  By- 
ron [.]"2^  A  well  known  medical  gentleman  the  benevolent  Dr  Alexander 
Wood22  tendered  his  assistance  but  the  thick  pressed  audience  could  not  for 
a  long  time  make  a  way  for  the  Doctor  to  approach  his  patient  or  the  patient 
the  physician.  The  remarkable  circumstance  was  that  the  Lady  had  not  then 
seen  Captain  Byron  who  like  Sir  Toby  made  her  conclude  with  Oh  as  she 
had  begun  with  it.^-' 

There^"^  is  a  Scots  ballad  written  on  the  marriage  between  Miss  Gordon 
and  Captain  Byron  and  still  current  in  Aberdeenshire.  You  will  fmd  it  in 
a  collection  lately  published  by  one  Mr  Buchan  of  Peterhead.-^  Lockhart 
has  the  book.  It  is  a  remonstrance  against  the  marriage  [.]  Among  other 
reasons  Scots  did  not  know  his  connections. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  Byron  began  in  a  manner  rather  doubtful.  I 
was  so  far  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  offensive  criticism  in  the 
Edinburgh  that  I  remember  remonstrating  against  it  with  our  friend  the 
Editor  because  I  thought  the  Hours  of  Idleness  treated  with  undue  sever- 
ity.^^  They  were  written  like  all  juvenile  poetry  rather  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  had  pleased  the  author  in  others  than  what  had  been  suggested 
by  his  own  imagination  but  never  the  less  I  thought  they  contained  some 
passages  of  noble  promise  [.]  I  was  so  much  impressed  with  this  that  I  had 
thoughts  of  writing  to  the  author  but  some  exaggerated  reports  concern- 
ing his  peculiarities  &  a  natural  unwillingness  to  intrude  an  opinion  which 
was  uncalled  for  induced  me  to  drop  the  idea[.] 

When  Byron  wrote  his  famous  satire  I  had  had  my  share  of  flagellation 
among  my  betters. ^^  My  Crime  was  having  written  a  poem  (Marmion  I 
think)  for  a  thousand  pounds  which  was  no  otherwise  true  than  that  I  sold 
the  copyright  for  that  sum.-^  Now  not  to  mention  that  an  author  can 
hardly  be  censured  for  accepting  such  a  sum  as  the  Booksellers  are  willing 
to  give  him  especially  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  trade  made  no  complaints  of 
their  bargain  I  thought  the  interference  with  my  private  affairs  was  rather 
beyond  the  limits  of  literary  satire.  On  the  other  hand  Lord  Byron  paid  me 
in  several  passages  so  much  more  praise  than  I  deserved  that  I  must  have 
been  more  irritable  than  I  have  ever  felt  upon  such  subjects  not  to  sit  down 
contented  and  think  no  more  about  the  matter. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  at  the  vigour  and 
force  of  imagination  displayed  in  the  first  Canto  of  Childe  Harolde  [sic] 
and  the  other  splendid  productions  which  Lord  Byron  flung  from  him  to 
the  public  with  a  promptitude  that  savoured  of  profusion.  My  own  popu- 
larity as  a  poet  was  then  on  the  wane  and  I  was  unaffectedly  pleased  to  see 
an  author  of  so  much  power  and  energy. ^^  Mr  John  Murray  happened  to 
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be  in  Scotland  that  season  &  as  I  mentioned  to  him  the  pleasure  I  should 
have  in  making  Lord  Byrons  acquaintance  he  had  the  kindness  to  mention 
my  wish  to  his  Lordship  which  led  to  some  correspondence. •'^ 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1815  that  chancing  to  be  in  London  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  personal  introduction  to  Lord  Byron. ^^  Report  had  had  [sic] 
prepared  me  to  meet  a  man  of  peculiar  habits  and  a  quick  temper  and  I  had 
some  doubts  whether  we  were  likely  to  suit  each  other  in  society.  I  was 
most  agreeably  disappointed  in  this  respect.  I  found  Lord  Byron  in  the 
highest  degree  courteous  and  even  kind.  We  met  for  an  hour  or  two  al- 
most daily  in  Mr  Murray s  reading  room  and  found  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
each  other.  We  also  met  frequently  in  parties  and  evening  society  so  that 
for  about  two  months  I  had  the  advantage  of  considerable  intimacy  with 
this  distinguished  individual.  Our  sentiments  agreed  a  good  deal  except 
upon  the  subjects  of  religion  and  politics  upon  neither  of  which  I  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Lord  Byron  entertained  very  fixed  opinions  [.]  I 
remember  saying  to  him  what  I  really  thought  that  there  was  a  great 
chance  that  if  he  lived  a  few  years  he  would  alter  his  sentiments.  He  an- 
swered rather  sharply  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  those  who  prophesy  I  will 
turn  Methodist.  I  replied  No  I  do  not  expect  your  conversion  to  be  of  such 
an  ordinary  kind[.]  I  would  rather  look  to  see  you  retreat  upon  the  Catho- 
lic faith  and  distinguish  yourself  by  the  austerity  of  your  penances  [.]  The 
species  of  religion  to  which  you  must  or  may  one  day  attach  yourself  must 
exercise  a  strong  power  on  the  imagination  [.]  He  smiled  gravely  and 
seemed  to  allow  I  might  be  right  [.] 

On  politics  he  used  sometimes  to  express  a  high  strain  of  what  is  now 
called  Liberalism  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  as 
a  vehicle  of  displaying  his  wit  and  satire  against  individuals  in  office  was  at 
the  bottom  of  this  habit  of  thinking  rather  than  any  real  conviction  of  the 
political  principles  on  which  he  talked  [.]^2  He  was  certainly  proud  of  his 
rank  and  ancient  family  and  in  that  respect  as  much  an  aristocrat  as  was 
consistent  with  good  sense  and  good  breeding.  Some  disgusts  how  adopted 
I  know  not  seemed  to  me  to  have  given  this  peculiar  and  as  it  seemed  to 
me  contradictory  cast  of  mind  but  at  heart  I  would  [have]  termed  Byron 
a  patrician  on  principle. 

Lord  Byrons  reading  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  very  extensive 
either  in  poetry  or  liistory.  Having  the  advantage  of  him  in  that  respect 
and  possessing  a  good  competent  share  of  such  reading  as  is  little  read  I  was 
sometimes  able  to  put  under  his  eye  objects  which  had  for  him  the  interest 
of  novelty.  I  remember  particularly  repeating  to  him  the  fine  poem  of 
Hardyknute  an  imitation  of  the  old  Scottish  ballad  with  which  he  was  so 
much  affected  that  some  one  who  was  in  the  same  apartment  asked  me 
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what  I  could  possibly  have  been  telling  Byron  by  which  he  was  so  much 
agitated.33 

I  saw  Byron  for  the  last  time  in  1815  after  I  returned  from  France.  He 
dined  or  lunched  with  me  at  Longs  in  Bond  Street.^"^  I  never  saw  him  so 
full  of  gaiety  and  good  humour  to  which  the  presence  of  Mr  Matthews  the 
comedian  added  not  a  little.  Poor  Terry  was  also  present.  After  one  of  the 
gayest  parties  I  ever  was  present  at  my  fellow  traveller  Mr  Scott  of  Gala  and  I 
set  off  for  London  [i.e.,  Scotland]  and  I  never  saw  Lord  Byron  again.  Sev- 
eral letters  passed  between  us  one  perhaps  every  half  year.  Like  the  old 
heroes  in  Homer  we  exchange  [d]  [given?]  gifts.  I  gave  Byron  a  beautiful 
dagger  mounted  with  gold  which  had  been  the  property  of  the  redoubted 
Elfi  Bey.  But  I  was  to  play  the  part  of  Diomed  in  the  Iliad^^  for  Byron 
sent  me  some  time  after  a  large  sepulchral  vase  of  silver.^^  It  was  full  of 
Dead  mens  bones  and  had  Inscriptions  on  two  sides  of  the  base[.]  One  ran 
thus  "The  bones  contained  in  this  urn  were  found  in  certain  ancient  Sepul- 
chres within  the  [Long?]  Walls  of  Athens  in  the  month  of  February  1811." 
The  other  face  bears  the  lines  of  Juvenal: 

"Expende — quot  libras  in  duce  summo  invenies 
— Mors  Sola  fatetur  quantula  sint  hominum  corpuscula. 

Juv.  loth"^"^ 

To  these  I  have  added  a  third  inscription  in  these  words  "The  gift  of  Lord 
Byron  to  Walter  Scott  ["] —  There  was  a  letter  with  this  vase  more  valu- 
able to  me  than  the  gift  itself  from  the  kindness  with  which  the  donor  ex- 
pressed himself  towards  me.  I  left  it  naturally  in  the  urn  with  the  bones — 
but  it  is  now  missing —  As  the  theft  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  practised  by  a 
mere  domestic  I  am  compelled  to  suspect  the  inhospitality  of  some  individ- 
ual of  higher  [rank  omitted?]  most  gratuitously  exercized  certainly  since 
after  what  I  have  here  said  no  one  will  probably  chuse  to  boast  of  possess- 
ing this  literary  curiosity  [.]^^ 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  laughing  I  remember  on  what  the  publick  might 
be  supposed  to  think  or  say  concerning  the  gloomy  and  ominous  nature  of 
our  mutual  gifts. 

I  think  I  can  add  little  more  to  my  recollections  of  Byron.  He  was  often 
melancholy  almost  gloomy.  When  I  observed  him  in  this  humour  I  used 
either  to  wait  till  it  went  off  of  its  own  accord  or  till  some  natural  and  easy 
mode  occur  [r]ed  of  leading  him  into  conversation  when  the  shadows  al- 
most always  left  his  countenance  like  the  mist  rising  from  a  landscape.  In 
conversation  he  was  very  animated. 

I  met  with  him  very  frequently  in  society  our  mutual  acquaintances 
doing  me  the  honor  to  think  that  he  liked  to  meet  with  me.  Some  very 
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agreeable  parties  I  can  recollect  particularly  one  at  Sir  George  Beaumonts^' 
where  [the]  amiable  landlord  had  assembled  some  persons  distinguished 
for  talent.  Of  these  I  need  only  mention  the  late  Sir  Humphrey  [sic]  Davy 
whose  talents  for  literature  were  as  remarkable  as  his  empire  over  science. 
Mr  Richard  Sharpe  and  Mr  Rogers  were  also  present. 

I  think  I  also  remarked  in  Byrons  temper  starts  of  suspicion  when  he 
seemed  to  pause  and  consider  whether  there  had  not  been  a  secret  and  per- 
haps an  offensive  meaning  in  something  casually  said  to  him.  In  this  case  I 
also  judged  it  best  to  let  his  mind  like  a  troubled  spring  work  itself  clear 
which  it  did  in  a  minute  or  two.  I  was  considerably  older  you  will  recollect 
than  my  noble  friend'^^  and  had  no  reason  to  fear  his  misconstruing  my 
sentiments  towards  liim  nor  had  I  ever  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  were  kindly  returned  on  his  part.  If  I  had  occasion  to  be  mortified  by 
the  display  of  genius  that  threw  into  the  shade  such  pretensions  as  I  was 
then  supposed  to  possess  I  might  console  myself  that  in  my  own  case  the 
materials  of  mental  happiness  had  been  mingled  in  a  greater  proportion  [.] 

I  rummage  my  brains  in  vain  for  what  often  rushes  into  my  head  un- 
bidden [ — ]  little  traits  and  sayings  which  recall  his  looks  manner  tone  and 
gestures  &  I  have  always  continued  to  think  that  a  crisis  of  hfe  was  arrived 
in  which  a  new  career  of  life  was  opened  to  him  and  that  [if  it  had  been 
omitted?]  permitted  him  to  start  upon  [it]  he  would  have  obhterated  the 
memory  of  such  part  of  his  life  as  friends  would  wish  to  forget. 

Moore's  first  volume,  published  January  18,  1830,  received  almost 
imanimous  acclaim  from  contemporaries.  Already  the  previous  De- 
cember Scott  had  queried  Lockhart  "when  does  Moor[e]s  Byron 
appear"  and  expressed  his  eagerness  "to  have  it  by  an  office  frank" 
(L,  XI,  272).  He  did  receive  an  advance  copy,  for  on  January  21  we 
see  him  writing  from  Edinburgh  to  thank  the  author.  "My  dear 
Moore,"  he  begins, 

I  have  been  in  spite  of  business  neglected  and  engagements  postponed 
an  earnest  perusal  [sic]  of  your  life  of  Byron  an[d]  can  safely  say  it  has 
been  alternately  the  source  of  pain  and  pleasure  and  all  besides  exquisite 
amusement.  You  have  I  think  done  the  most  ample  justice  to  our  de- 
ceased friend  and  at  the  same  time  given  the  public  full  justice  by  laying 
before  the[m]  means  of  forming  a  correct  idea  for  themselves.  I  was  con- 
siderably affected  by  finding  that  our  illustrious  friend  had  in  his  own 
bosom  the  sources  of  unhappiness  (which  I  always  concluded  to  exist)  to 
an  extent  much  greater  than  I  had  the  least  idea  of.  He  wanted  in  a  pecuhar 
degree^the  aes  triplex  which  should  have  defended  him  from  a  painful 
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sense  of  criticism  upon  his  productions  for  while  he  is  always  disprizing  the 
voice  of  fame  it  is  clear  the  sound  of  her  trumpet  was  to  him  "the  breath 
oflife."4i 

Moore's  biography  by  and  large  satisfied  Scott,  as  it  satisfied  most 
of  Byron's  other  friends.  Even  Hobhouse  gave  it  grudging  respect. 
Scott's  chief  regret  was  in  hearing  that  Lady  Byron,  whom  he  had 
hosted  at  Abbotsford  in  1817,  had  after  reading  the  first  volume  of 
Moore's  account  drawn  up  in  protest  a  defense  of  her  married  life. 
"I  am  truly  sorry  for  what  you  tell  me  of  Lady  Byrons  intention 
.  . .  ,"  Scott  wrote  Lockhart  on  April  1.  "I  cannot  conceive  the  mo- 
tive of  now  departing  from  that  prudent  reserve  for  which  every 
human  being  of  common  sense  gave  her  compleat  credit  during  her 
husbands  lifetime  .  .  ,"  (L,  xi,  313-314).  Her  pamphlet  entitled  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  Moore  s  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  privately  printed  for  circula- 
tion among  her  friends,  had  been  picked  up  by  the  newspapers  and 
given  wide  publicity.  Moore  offered — and  Lady  Byron  accepted  the 
offer — to  have  the  Remarks  bound  up  at  the  end  of  his  second  volume, 
which  he  fmished  in  July  1830  and  which  came  out  early  in  January 
1831  (the  title  page  bearing  the  date  1830). 

I  have  not  found  specific  evidence  that  Scott  read  Moore's  second 
volume,  though  it  seems  likely  that  he  did.'*^  Already  in  1831  his 
health  was  failing  badly.  In  the  last  days  of  October  he  left  for  Italy, 
after  having  twice  dined  with  Moore  at  Lockhart's  in  London,  in 
hopes  of  restoring  his  strength.  Byron  was  not  forgotten.  While  at 
Gibraltar,  Scott  passed  the  hours,  he  told  his  publisher  Cadell,  "look- 
ing over  my  old  friend  Lord  Byron's  works.  It  is  well  for  me  he  had 
not  turned  himself  to  tale  telling,  for  he  would  have  endangered  our 
supremacy  in  that  department.""*-^  He  spent  the  winter  in  Rome 
where  the  antiquities  he  saw  seemed  to  spur  his  mind  to  wander  back 
to  memories  of  old  friends.  One  observer,  Edward  Cheney,  remem- 
bered that  on  May  10,  1832,  the  day  before  he  began  the  long  trek 
homewards,  he  spoke  "  'of  Lord  Byron  .  .  .  with  admiration  and  re- 
gard, calling  him  always  "poor  Byron."  He  considered  him,  he  said, 
the  only  poet  we  have  had,  since  Dry  den,  of  transcendent  talents,  and 
possessing  more  amiable  qualities  than  the  world  in  general  gave  him 
credit  for'  "  (Lockhart,  p.  748). 

It  would  have  pleased  "poor  Byron"  to  know  that  he  retained  to 
the  end  the  good  opinion  of  "Wattie"  (as  he  playfully  used  to  refer 
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to  Scott  in  conversation  with  others),  for  Scott  had  come  to  stand  in 
his  mind  as  an  example  of  human  stabihty  in  a  world  of  flux.  In  1816, 
when  so  many  had  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  Scott  had  been  one 
of  the  few  who  had  rallied  to  him.  His  gesture  of  trust — the  long 
essay  on  Byron  he  wrote  for  the  October  1816  Quarterly  Review — 
Byron  never  forgot.  For  Scott,  Byron  represented  transcendent 
genius  flawed  by  moral  lapses.  His  tragedy,  in  Scott's  view,  was  that 
death  overtook  him  before  he  had  the  opportunity  to  redress  himself 
in  the  esteem  of  the  world.  The  "Recollections  of  Byron,"  coming 
from  one  who  had  long  and  wisely  studied  other  men,  offer  one  of 
the  fairest  perspectives  on  the  tumultuous  life  and  tortured  genius  of 
the  Noble  Poet. 
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7-  Scott  to  Moore,  Aug.  3  [1825].  Davis  Collection.  Scott  is  replying  to  Moore's 
letter  of  July  24,  published  in  The  Letters  of  Thomas  Moore,  ed.  Wilfred  S.  Dow- 
den  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1964),  11,  537-538.  Scott's  letter  is  published  in 
L,  IX,  198-200,  with  the  incorrect  date  of  Aug.  5  and  with  textual  inaccuracies. 

8.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Friends  (New  York:  John  Lane,  1910),  p.  388. 

9.  Moore  to  Lockhart,  Oct.  2, 1837,  pubhshed  in  Dowden,  n,  814.  Dowden's  text 
reveals  considerable  differences  from  that  given  in  Lockhart,  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  new  ed.  (Edinburgh:  Robert  Cadell,  1842),  p.  569  (hereafter 
cited  as  Lockhart).  For  Moore's  account  of  this  visit  to  Abbotsford,  see  Mem- 
oirs, Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore,  ed.  Lord  John  Russell  (Lon- 
don: Longman,  1853-56),  iv,  330-343,  and  v,  3-6.  A  copy  of  these  pages  from 
Moore's  diary,  now  in  the  National  Library  of  Scotland,  shows  "significant 
differences  in  details,  which  indicate  that  Russell  edited  the  journal  consider- 
ably" (Dowden,  n,  814).  Professor  Dowden  is  now  preparing  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  Moore's  journal,  based  on  the  manuscript  which  he  has  recently  dis- 
covered. 

10.  Lockhart,  p.  568.  I  have  found  this  statement  only  in  Lockhart. 

11.  Byron  associates  Moore  and  Scott  as  "men  of  the  world"  in  his  "Detached 
Thoughts,"  published  in  The  Works  of  Lord  Byron:  Letters  and  Journals,  ed. 
Rowland  E.  Prothero  (London:  John  Murray,  1898-1901),  v,  435.  Hereafter 
LJ.  Scott  had  made  extensive  comments  in  a  transcript  of  Byron's  (then  un- 
pubhshed)  "Detached  Thoughts,"  which  Murray  had  sent  Lockhart  to  read 
after  Byron's  death.  See  note  15  of  my  "Byron  and  Scott." 

12.  The  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ed.  W.  E.  K.  Anderson  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1972),  pp.  5-6.  Hereafter  J. 

13.  See  especially  J,  p.  82  [Feb.  9,  1826],  and  pp.  481-482  [May  25,  1828]. 

14.  Dowden,  n,  562  (letter  of  Nov.  23,  1826). 

15.  Davis  Collection.  Unpublished.  Moore  did  get  the  song  and  pubhshed  it  in  his 
biography  (i,  6),  but  left  out  the  paragraph  from  Scott's  recollections  of  Byron 
in  which  Scott  spoke  of  it.  See  notes  24  and  25. 

16.  Pp.  359-360.  Byron  repUes  to  Scott's  letter  ofjuly  3,  1812,  pubhshed  in  L,  iii, 
136-139.  This  letter,  which  Moore  had  also  requested  for  inclusion  in  his  first 
volume,  did  not  appear  there.  Scott  wrote  again  to  Byron  on  July  16  (L,  ra, 
140-141).  For  the  correspondence  obtaining  the  King's  permission,  see  L,  xi, 
254-256,  and  Edgar  Johnson,  Sir  Walter  Scott:  The  Great  Unknoimi  (New  York: 
MacmiUan,  1970),  n,  1120. 

17.  Howard  Mumford  Jones,  The  Harp  that  Once — .  A  Chronicle  of  the  Life  of  Thom- 
as Moore  (New  York:  Henry  Holt,  1937),  p.  272.  Scott  read  in  proof  the  first 
120  pages  of  the  first  volume.  See  Samuel  Smiles,  A  Publisher  and  His  Friends: 
Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  the  Late  John  Murray  (London:  John  Murray, 
1891),  n,  315-316. 

18.  Thomas  Moore,  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron:  with  Notices  of  His  Life  (Lon- 
don: John  Murray,  1830),  i,  614. 

19.  Scott's  Recollections  of  Byron  have  been  pubhshed  twice  before:  in  Moore's 
hfe,  I,  614-619  (1830;  also  in  the  many  later  editions  of  this  work),  and  in 
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Prothcro's  edition  of  Byron's  Letters  and  Journals  (1899),  in,  410-415.  Moore 
puts  the  first  two  paragraphs  on  Byron's  mother  into  a  footnote  and  omits  the 
third.  Prothero,  not  having  access  to  the  manuscript,  reprints  Moore's  text  with 
minor  changes.  The  text  published  here  follows  the  manuscript  closely.  I  have 
provided  end  punctuation  in  brackets  where  Scott  gave  none.  Words  crossed 
out,  false  starts,  and  words  written  above  the  hne  have  not  been  noted.  Neither 
Moore  nor  Prothero  provided  much  commentary.  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  understand  something  of  the  background  of  the  Byron-Scott  relationship, 
I  have  annotated  the  text  rather  fully. 

20.  Her  first  performance  in  Edinburgh  was  on  May  22,  1784;  she  left  the  city  on 
June  11. 

21.  In  Garrick's  version  of  Thomas  Southeme's  Isabella;  or.  The  Fatal  Marriage. 
Isabella  was  one  of  Mrs.  Siddons'  greatest  roles.  Near  the  end  of  the  play,  Isa- 
bella, "distracted,  held  by  her  Women;  her  Hair  dishevell'd,"  cries:  "Oh, 

Biron,  Biron!  where,  /  Where  have  they  hid  thee  from  me?  He  is  gone ." 

On  that  evening  she  was  so  carried  away  she  had  to  be  assisted  from  the  stage. 
Scott  also  commented  on  this  incident  in  a  letter  to  Moore  of  May  3  [1828]: 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  I  saw  Miss  Gordon  of  Gight  afterwards  Lady  Byron 
carried  out  in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics  at  the  conclusion  of  the  representation  of 
Isabella  shrieking  &  repeating  Mrs  Siddons  last  words 
Oh  my  Byron    Oh  my  Byron 
She  had  never  seen  Capt.  Byron  at  that  time[.] 
Many  people  must  remember  the  same  thing — 

Davis  Collection.  Unpubhshed.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  the  exact 
night  of  the  performance  which  so  affected  the  future  Mrs.  Byron. 

22.  (1725-1807).  See  DNB.  He  was  one  of  the  surgeons  Scott's  parents  consulted 
concerning  his  lameness  (Lockhart,  p.  5). 

23.  Captain  John  Byron  met  his  future  wife  at  Bath  early  in  1785  and  married  her 
on  May  13  of  that  year.  For  Sir  Toby  Belch,  see  Twelfth  Night,  n,  v,  120-123: 
Malvolio:  ...  A  should  follow,  but  O  does. 

Fabian:  And  O  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  Toby:  Aye,  or  I'll  cudgel  him,  and  make  him  cry  O. 

24.  Moore  omitted  this  paragraph.  It  is  now  first  pubhshed. 

25.  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  North  of  Scotland  .  .  .  with  explanatory  notes  by 
Peter  Buchan  (Edinburgh:  W.  &  D.  Laing  &J.  Stevenson,  1828).  Moore  pub- 
hshed the  complete  ballad  in  i,  6. 

26.  Edinburgh  Review,  11  (Jan.  1808),  285-289.  The  review  was  by  Henry  Broug- 
ham, though  at  the  time  Byron  thought  it  by  the  editor  Jeffrey. 

27.  English  Bards,  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  passim.  Throughout,  the  "flagellation"  is,  as 
Scott  notes,  mixed  with  "praise." 

28.  Marmion  was  published  in  Feb.  1 808.  Constable  paid  Scott  ;4^iooo  for  the  poem; 
he  sold  one-fourth  shares  of  the  copyright  to  two  London  pubhshers,  Miller  of 
Albemarle  St.  andjolm  Murray  (then)  of  Fleet  St.  Cf  Marmion,  "Introduction 
to  the  Edition  of  1830,"  in  The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ed.  J.  Logic 
Robertson  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1904  [1964]),  pp.  171-173. 
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29-  As  Scott  often  recalled  this  change  of  course  in  his  literary  career,  we  may  infer 
that  though  he  acquitted  himself  with  good  grace  it  left  a  deep  impression  upon 
him.  See,  for  example,  L,  vi,  506;  Rokeby,  "Introduction  to  the  Edition  of  1 830," 
in  the  Robertson  edition  of  the  Poems,  pp.  379-381;  Lockhart,  p.  309;  Sir  Wil- 
ham  GeU,  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Residence  in  Italy,  i8j2  (London: 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  1957),  p.  13.  Cf  my  note  43. 

30.  LJ,  n,  131-135;  L,  in,  136-138,  140-141. 

31.  They  met  for  the  first  time  on  April  7,  1815,  at  Murray's.  See  Smiles,  A  Pub- 
lisher and  His  Friends  (cited  in  n.  17),  i,  266-268.  Cf  LJ,  iii,  i93n.,  L,  xn,  424- 
425,  and  note  9  of  my  "Byron  and  Scott." 

32.  Scott  returned  to  a  consideration  of  Byron's  politics  on  other  occasions:  e.g.. 
Quarterly  Review,  16  (Oct.  1816),  191-197,  and  "Death  of  Lord  Byron,"  in 
Miscellaneous  Prose  (full  citation  in  note  4),  iv,  346-347.  He  underrated  the 
strength  of  Byron's  poUtical  convictions. 

33.  Lockhart  cites  one  of  Scott's  marginaha:  "I  was  taught  Hardiknute  by  heart 
before  I  could  read  the  ballad  myself  It  was  the  first  poem  I  ever  learnt — the 
last  I  shall  ever  forget"  (p.  23).  For  Byron's  intimate  knowledge  of  ballads,  see 
A.  P.  Hudson,  "Byron  and  the  Ballad,"  Studies  in  Philology,  42  (1945),  594- 
608.  Concerning  Hardyknute,  Hudson  writes:  "Allusions  in  letters  written  be- 
fore good  Sir  Walter  may  have  taken  it  upon  himself  to  repair  his  lordship's 
deficiencies  reveal  an  easy  famiUarity  with  ballads,  some  of  which  were  not  and 
are  not  too  commonly  knov^Ti"  (p.  600).  Hardyknute  is  in  Percy's i?e/i(/Me5,  which 
Byron  knew  well.  Sir  Wilham  GeU  (fuU  citation  in  my  note  29),  after  hearing 
Scott  recite  a  part  of  his  "favourite  poem  of  Hardyknute,"  records  the  follow- 
ing incident:  "When  I  remarked  his  astonishing  memory,  he  observed,  that  he 
possessed  at  one  time  the  art  of  repeating  whole  poems,  and  that  on  his  first  in- 
troduction to  Lord  Byron,  some  one  whose  name  I  forget,  was  wonderstruck 
at  what  he  could  have  been  saying  to  his  Lordship  on  a  first  acquaintance  which 
required  so  long  a  time  and  had  produced  such  singular  changes  in  Lord  By- 
ron's countenance,  which  he  had  been  watching"  (p.  20). 

34.  Sept.  13,  1815.  Cf  J,  p.  44,  and  L,  xn,  424-425. 

35.  Book  VI,  11.  232-236. 

36.  Cf  LJ,  m,  193-194,  and  the  note  to  stanza  21  of  "Stanzas . . .  Inscribed  to  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Esq.,"  in  Lionel  Thomas  Berguer,  Trijles  in  Verse  (Edinburgh:  J.  An- 
derson &  Co.,  1817),  p.  84.  The  inscriptions  are  recorded  in  LJ,  in,  413-414. 

37.  In  Scott's  hfetime  the  urn  was  prominently  displayed  in  a  corner  of  his  hbrary. 
It  can  still  be  seen  at  Abbotsford. 

38.  Professor  LesUe  A.  Marchand,  now  reediting  Byron's  correspondence,  informs 
me  that  this  letter  has  not  yet  come  to  hght.  Scott  also  alludes  to  the  theft  in  J, 
p.  503  [Jan.  12,  1829]. 

39.  The  date  of  this  party  has  not  been  determined,  but  the  most  hkely  time  for  it 
was  either  late  May  of  early  June  1815. 

40.  Seventeen  years. 

41.  Scott  to  Moore,  Jan.  21,  1830.  Postmarked  Jan.  21  and  24.  Davis  Collection. 
Unpublished. 
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42.  Both  volumes  are  listed  in  John  G.  Cochrane,  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Abbots- 
ford  (1838). 

43.  Scott  to  Cadell,  Nov.  11,  1831.  Quoted  from  Johnson,  Sir  Walter  Scott  (cited 
in  note  16),  n,  1219. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  essay,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for  awarding  me  a  Younger  Humanists 
Fellowship  in  1971-72,  to  the  Huntington  Library  for  a  summer  grant  in  1972,  and 
to  the  Duke  University  Council  on  Research  for  providing  me  with  supplemental 
assistance  for  travel  and  research. 
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The  Bell  without  a  Belfry 

JESSE  C.  MILLS* 


IN  the  entry  hall  of  the  Dietrich  wing  of  the  University  Library 
stands  an  old  bell,  without  a  belfry.  It  is  the  Old  Academy  Bell, 
cast  by  Thomas  Lester  of  Whitechapel  and  received  in  Philadelphia 
in  March  1752.  Unlike  the  Liberty  Bell,  cast  at  the  same  foundry  and 
delivered  in  August  1752,  this  bell  did  not  crack  at  the  first  stroke, 
was  not  recast,  and  did  not  crack  a  second  time.  It  has  a  tone  as  clear 
and  challenging  as  the  day  it  arrived  from  England  221  years  ago. 

It  is  called  the  Academy  Bell  because  it  hung  in  the  belfry  of  the 
Academy  of  Philadelphia,  the  parent  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  history  of  the  bell  is  one  of  the  strangest  stories  in  Phila- 
delphia, involving  Benjamin  Franklin,  fire  companies,  belfries, 
churches,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 

This  account  of  the  Academy  Bell  is  based  on  research  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Turner  for  his  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  received  the  ph.d.  in  1952.  Dr.  Turner,  now  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  George  Washington  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  became  interested,  in  the  course  of  his  research  on  the  history 
of  "The  College,  Academy,  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia," 
in  the  bell's  fabulous  story  and  took  the  trouble  to  search  out  all  ref- 
erences to  it  in  the  records  of  the  University,  the  fire  companies  in- 
volved, and  the  church  in  whose  tower  it  last  hung.^ 

In  July  1750,  the  Union  Fire  Company,  founded  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  1736  and  the  first  of  many  such  companies  of  mutual  pro- 
tection, felt  the  need  for  a  bell  to  sound  alarms  and  summon  the 
members  with  their  leather  buckets  and  stout  linen  bags.  The  com- 
pany voted  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  a  bell  and,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  vote  was  taken,  included  the 
stipulation  that  it  should  weigh  no  less  than  five  hundred  pounds. 
Not  knowing  what  a  bell  of  that  size  might  cost,  although  they  had 
already  voted  twenty-five  pounds  for  its  purchase,  the  members  de- 
cided to  seek  information  in  New  York  where  such  a  bell  had  been 

*  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and 
former  Assistant  Director  of  Libraries,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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lately  imported.  The  members  found  that  their  twenty-five  pounds 
was  not  enough.  But  they  were  not  willing  to  vote  any  more. 

So  the  membership  chose  two  of  its  number,  B.  Franklin  and  Dr. 
Philip  Syng,  to  approach  a  rival  fire  company,  the  Hand  In  Hand, 
and  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  two  companies  purchase  the  bell 
together.  It  was  hardly  likely  that  they  would  need  to  use  it  simul- 
taneously, but  if  they  did,  who  could  say  for  whom  the  bell  tolled? 
Therefore  the  Hand  In  Hand  agreed  to  underwrite  the  difference  be- 
tween the  final  price  and  the  Union  Company's  twenty-five  pounds. 

The  bell  was  ordered  from  England  after  exactly  one  year  of  de- 
liberation and  consultation,  in  July  1751,  by  the  Union  Company, 
according  to  an  entry  dated  July  30,  1751,  in  that  company's  Minute 
Book. 

Whereas  the  gentlemen  concerned  required  a  year  to  order,  the 
manufacturer  in  England  needed  only  eight  months  to  cast  and  ship 
the  bell  to  America.  It  came  in  March  1752.  It  was  twenty-three 
inches  high,  sixty-five  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  bore 
the  inscription  around  its  sides: 

THO.?   LESTER   MADE   ME      GIUEN   BY  THE   UNION   & 
HAND   IN   HAND   FIRE    COMPANIES      1752^ 

The  total  bill  was  forty-one  pounds  and  two  shillings — sixteen 
pounds  and  two  shillings  more  than  the  amount  voted  by  the  Union 
Fire  Company.  The  Hand  In  Hand  got  a  bargain. 

But  neither  company,  it  was  soon  discovered,  had  a  belfry  wherein 
to  hang  the  bell.  There  was  more  deliberation. 

Finally,  Franklin,  a  man  of  ingenuity,  suggested  that,  since  the 
Academy,  which  had  opened  on  January  7,  1751,  had  a  belfry  with- 
out a  bell  and  the  two  fire  companies  had  a  bell  without  a  belfry  and 
since  both  needed  the  bell  for  different  reasons,  they  work  out  an 
agreement  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  whereby  they  could 
hang  the  bell  in  that  belfry  and  it  should  be  sounded  for  school  hours 
and  for  alarms  for  fires  in  properties  protected  by  the  two  companies 
until  such  time  as  they,  the  owners,  should  choose  to  remove  it. 

The  bell  was  delivered  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  at  Fourth 
and  Arch  with  the  stipulation  that  "they  would  suspend  it  in  a  Bel- 
frey  [sic]  then  erected  ...  on  the  said  Academy,  which  from  its  cen- 
tral situation  would  at  once  render  the  Bell  useful  to  the  design  of  the 
said  companies  in  importing  it  (which  was  to  give  alarm  to  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  city  in  Case  of  Fire)  and  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
Academy  in  giving  Notice  to  the  Scholars  of  the  Hours  of  Meeting." 
The  fire  companies  drove  a  shrewd  bargain:  the  Trustees  of  the 
Academy  agreed  to  pay  the  cost  of  instalhng  the  bell,  and  they  as- 
sumed the  expense  of  maintenance.  Entries  in  the  Academy  (later  the 
College)  Day  Book  through  1776  show  the  following  expenditures: 

March  14,  1752  -  Oil  for  Bell  -  1/9 

March  17,  1759  -  To  Edmund  Wooley  for  repairing  the  Bell, 

Wheel,  etc.  -  1/8 
July  28,  1764      -  New  Bell  Rope  purchased  -  18/8 
June  18,  1776      -  Paid  four  pounds  for  mending  clapper  of  College  Bell 

hi  1802  the  College,  having  outgrown  the  building  at  Fourth  and 
Arch,  secured  the  "Presidential  Palace"  on  Ninth  Street  between 
Market  and  Chestnut  (where  the  William  Penn  Annex  Post  Office  is 
now)  and  moved  thereto.  The  southern  half  of  the  Old  Academy 
Building,  the  half  which  had  the  belfry,  was  deeded  to  a  group  of 
Methodists.  But  the  bell  was  not  included  in  the  sale.  The  College 
Trustees  planned  to  move  the  bell  to  the  new  building,  but  such  a 
move  was  impractical  until  they  could  build  a  belfry,  and  they 
couldn't  build  a  belfry  without  a  building.  Therefore  the  bell,  for  a 
second  time  without  a  belfry,  would  have  to  hang  where  it  was  until 
the  College  could  get  a  building  with  a  belfry. 

About  this  time  the  two  fire  companies  remembered  that  the  bell 
was  theirs.  They  disapproved  the  proposal  to  move  it  to  Ninth  Street 
and  sought  to  recover  their  property.  The  College  Trustees  refused 
to  relinquish  it — although  they  did  not  actually  have  it. 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  two  companies  tried  to  negotiate  with 
the  Trustees  of  the  College  (now  the  University).  Finally  the  two 
fire  companies  ordered  their  negotiators,  on  November  2,  1 803 ,  to 
seize  the  bell  and  remove  it  to  Christ  Church  for  safekeeping.  The 
representatives  demanded  the  bell  of  the  University;  the  University 
refused.  The  representatives  demanded  again;  the  University  refused. 
These  demands  and  refusals  continued  for  four  years.  (There  is  no 
record,  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  in  the  meantime  the 
Methodists  were  making  good  use  of  the  bell,  without  either  paying 
rent  or  guaranteeing  maintenance.) 

In  the  autumn  of  1807,  the  University  gave  in  and  surrendered  the 
bell. 
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Once  the  Union  and  Hand  In  Hand  Companies  had  their  bell 
back,  they  were  again  in  exactly  the  same  situation  in  which  they  had 
found  themselves  fifty-five  years  before:  they  had  a  bell  without  a 
belfry. 

Although  the  fire  companies  had  not  learned  in  fifty-five  years  the 
lesson  of  a  belfry,  they  had  not  forgotten  the  lesson  of  Dr.  Franklin: 
use  somebody  else's  belfry.  At  a  meeting  on  October  28,  1807,  the 
Union  Company  resolved 

That  Samuel  Wheeler  and  Edward  Penington  be  a  Committee  to  join 
with  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Hand  In  Hand  Fire  Company  and 
that  they  be  authorized  to  make  an  offer  of  the  Bell  to  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  on  the  condition  that  they  cause  a  Building  to  be  erected  in  a 
central  situation  for  the  said  Bell  and  direct  that  it  be  rung  in  case  of  fire 
only. 

While  the  generosity  of  the  two  companies  was  being  made  known 
to  the  City  Fathers,  the  bell  was  stored  in  Edward  Penington's  Sugar 
House  Store.  It  remained  there  for  two  years.  Meanwhile  the  City 
Fathers  ungraciously  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  two  fire  companies. 
In  October  1809,  Samuel  Wheeler  was  approached  by  the  war- 
dens of  the  recently  completed  St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  located 
on  the  comer  of  Seventh  Street  and  St.  James  (now  Commerce);  the 
wardens  inquired  about  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  bell  for  the 
new  church's  steeple.  After  a  year  both  companies  agreed,  "provided 
that  it  [the  bell]  shall  be  rung  upon  all  occasions  of  fire."  The  war- 
dens accepted  the  condition.  The  bell  was  taken  out  of  Edward  Pen- 
ington's Sugar  House  Store  and  hung  in  the  St.  James  Church  belfry. 
The  following  receipt  was  duly  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  Union 
Fire  Company  on  January  3,  1810: 

Receiv'd  Philadelphia  Nov.  14,  1809  of  the  Union  and  Hand  In  Hand  Fire 
Companies  a  Bell,  formerly  known  as  the  Academy  Bell,  (the  same  being 
their  joint  property)  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  in  the  tower  of  St.  James' 
Church  to  be  rung  as  an  alarm  Bell  in  the  time  of  fire  and  other  Alarm, 
and  also  to  be  used  as  Church  Bell  for  that  Church.  The  same  being  com- 
mitted to  us  by  the  said  Companies  for  the  above  mentioned  uses,  and  to 
be  returned  to  them  on  their  joint  demand,  injuries  resulting  from  the  use 
thereof  otherwise  not  imputable  to  negligence  to  be  borne  by  the  said 
Companies.  [Signed]  Thomas  Cumpston,  Church  Warden  of  the  United 
Episcopal  Churches  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
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However,  the  sexton  of  St.  James  must  have  been  either  lazy  or 
forgetful.  Perhaps  no  one  told  him  w^hen  there  v^as  a  fire.  At  any 
rate,  an  ever-diminishing  number  of  alarms  were  announced  from 
the  church. 

Between  1810  and  1827,  one  of  the  fire  companies  went  bankrupt 
and  the  other  joined  forces,  and  a  new  company,  the  Phoenix  Hose, 
became  the  successor  of  both.  On  April  25,  1827,  a  committee  of 
three  men  was  appointed  by  the  Phoenix  to  petition  the  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

The  Undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Phoenix  Hose  Com- 
pany, to  petition  your  honorable  body,  concerning  the  Bell  in  the  Cupola 
of  St.  James'  Church  beg  leave  to  state  that  having  understood  that  the 
said  bell  was  under  your  care,  and  by  you  given  to  the  vestry  of  the  said 
Church,  on  condition  of  its  being  rung  in  times  of  Fire,  but  they  having 
for  a  long  time  neglected  that  duty  (it  not  having  been  rung  but  once 
since  last  August,  and  that  on  a  Sunday  evening  about  a  month  ago,  as 
they  were  shutting  up  the  Church,  for  a  false  alarm)  and  the  said  Hose 
Company  having  frequently  requested  that  the  Vestry  of  said  Church  to 
have  it  rung,  but  to  no  purpose;  do  as  a  last  resource  come  to  your  honor- 
able body,  and  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  of  you  the  favor  of  permit- 
ting them  to  remove  it  to  their  Hose  House,  where  they  will  have  a  suit- 
able place  erected  for  its  reception,  and  cause  it  to  be  rung  in  times  of  Fire, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bell  at  the  State  House. 

John  Briggs 
Charles  H.  Dinger 
George  P.  Janeaway 

Exactly  twenty  years  before  the  ov^mers  of  the  Bell  had  been  pillory- 
ing the  Trustees  of  the  University  to  give  it  up. 

This  time  the  Trustees  decided  they  had  no  power  to  act  in  this 
situation,  although  they  had  power  to  refuse  in  1 807,  The  wardens  of 
St.  James,  being  in  possession,  had  the  weight  of  the  bell  and  the 
height  of  the  steeple  on  their  side,  and  the  bell  remained  where  it  was. 

In  1 869  St.  James  was  razed  and  a  new  church  erected  by  the  con- 
gregation at  the  comer  of  22nd  and  Walnut  streets.  The  bell  was 
moved  to  the  new  location.  It  no  longer  sounded  any  alarms. 

In  1945  the  congregation  sold  its  property  at  22nd  and  Walnut  to 
the  Atlantic  Refming  Company  as  the  site  for  a  filling  station.  Demo- 
lition was  begun  in  April  1945.  At  this  time,  without  minutes,  peti- 
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tions,  ceremony,  or  special  deliberation,  the  bell  was  quietly  turned 
over  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  William  Du  Barry,  an  officer  of  St.  James  and  Vice  President  of 
the  University. 

For  193  years,  the  name  used  had  been  the  "Academy  Bell" — not 
the  Union  Fire  Company  Bell  or  the  Hand  In  Hand  Bell  or  the 
Phoenix  Bell.  Therefore  the  bell  came  back  to  the  Academy. 

The  Academy  at  Fourth  and  Arch  is  gone;  the  "Presidential  Pal- 
ace" is  gone;  the  fire  companies  are  gone.  Two  St.  Jameses  are  gone. 
But  the  bell  and  the  University  remain.  And  for  the  third  time  in  its 
history  the  bell  has  no  belfry.  The  Library  has  no  belfry  either,  but  it 
has  an  honored  place  for  the  bell,  which  rang  the  last  time  for  the 
dedication  of  the  Van  Pelt  wing  of  the  Library  where,  as  President 
Gaylord  Hamwell  announced  on  that  occasion,  "It  shall  remain  as 
long  as  the  building  shall  stand." 


NOTES 

I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  Turner  for  permission  to  draw  upon  his  dissertation  for 
this  paper. 

"Tho.?  Lester  made  me"  appears  on  the  shoulder  of  the  bell  in  raised 
letters;  so  far  the  inscription  was  evidently  a  part  of  the  bell  as  it  was  cast.  The 
remainder  of  the  inscription  was  poorly  planned  and  poorly  executed.  The  ad- 
ditional information  seems  to  have  been  planned  to  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
shoulder,  but  "Companies  1752"  ran  over  to  a  second  line.  The  letters  are 
incised,  and  were  probably  not  a  part  of  the  casting. 
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Bibliographical  Description 
of  Dreiser's  The  "Genius'^ 

LOUIS  OLDANI* 

IN  1903,  Dreiser  claimed,  "while  dreaming  of  doing  Je«n/e  Ger- 
hardt,"  he  wrote  thirty-two  chapters  of  "what  was  to  be  The 
'Genius',"  but  in  1907  or  1908  "tore  them  up  and  bunied  them."^ 
Having  begun  again  to  write  The  "Genius"  late  in  1910,  Dreiser  was 
"half  through"  in  February  191 1.^  On  March  24, 1911,  The  ''Genius" 
was  "nearing  completion"  and,  on  April  17,  "draw[ing]  to  a  close."^ 
"I  completed  the  third  book  sometime  ago — The  Genius — 425000 
words,"  Dreiser  informed  Mary  Fantin  Roberts  on  June  26,  1911.'* 
That  is  the  substance  of  Dreiser's  recorded  testimony  about  the  period 
of  composition  of  The  "Genius"  During  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1911,  a  typescript  was  made  of  his  handwritten  original.^ 

Before  publication  in  October  1915  by  the  John  Lane  Company,  a 
second  typescript  of  The  "Genius"  was  made  in  1914  and,  at  various 
times,  revisions  were  carried  out  by  Dreiser  himself,  by  Frederic 
Chapman,  English  reader  for  John  Lane,  and  by  Floyd  Dell,  then  an 
editor  of  The  Masses  and  an  advocate  of  Dreiser's  fiction.  That  Drei- 
ser abided  by  almost  every  cut  and  alteration  which  Chapman  or 
Dell  suggested  is  clear  from  comparison  of  the  revised  typescript, 
bearing  the  notations  both  of  Chapman  and  of  Dell,  with  the  galleys 
of  The  "Genius"^  The  typescript  as  revised  by  Dreiser,  then  by 
Chapman,  then  by  Dell,  and  again  by  Dreiser  was  the  fair  copy  for 
the  galleys,  which,  however,  do  not  represent  the  final  form  of  the 
novel.  Since  there  are  no  extant  proof  sheets  or  revised  galleys  of  The 
"Genius,"  little  can  be  inferred  about  the  circumstances  of  final  re- 
vision resulting  in  the  published  form  of  the  work. 

In  the  United  States,  sale  of  The  "Genius"  was  brisk,  totaling  6,577 
copies  by  the  end  of  1915  and  8,537  copies  by  the  end  of  June  1916.'^ 
English  sales  amounted  to  411  copies  by  the  end  of  1915  and  646 
copies  by  June  30, 1916.  Prior  to  the  full  ban  on  sale  of  The  "Genius" 
under  pressure  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice, 
Lane  sold  8,666  copies  of  the  book  in  the  United  States,  earning 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Rockhurst  College. 
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Dreiser  royalties  of  $2,433.79.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  copies 
v^ere  sold  in  England  during  the  period  from  publication  to  June  30, 
1917,  with  royalties  of  $195.57.  Suppressed  in  the  Lane  edition  in 
1916,  The  ''Genius"  was  not  reissued  until  the  subsidiary  edition  of 
Boni  and  Liveright  in  1923.  In  the  interim,  Lane  copies  sold  for  as 
much  as  S50.00  each.^  The  Boni  and  Liveright  sub-edition  sold  12,301 
copies  by  the  end  of  1923,  the  largest  first  sale  of  any  Dreiser  book  up 
to  that  time.^  By  February  1934,  56,278  copies  had  been  sold,  earning 
royahtes  of  $26,392.38. 

The  following  bibliographical  description  of  copies  of  The  "Gen- 
ius" in  the  Charles  Patterson  Van  Pelt  Library  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  serves  as  an  abbreviated  printing  and  publishing  history 
of  The  ''Genius"  in  America  from  first  publication  in  1915  to  post- 
humous publication  in  1946  by  the  World  Publishing  Company. ^^ 

First  edition,  first  impression: 

THE  /  "genius"  /  by  /  THEODORE  DREISER  /  NEW  YORK: 
JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  /  LONDON:  JOHN  LANE,  THE  BODLEY 
HEAD  /  TORONTO:   S.   B.   GUNDY       ::      MCMXY^^ 

Collation:  (7MX5M  i^-  or  19.5X13.2  cm.):  [unsigned,  i-/^6^,^^ 
368  leaves. 

Paginntiofi:  pp.  [1-8]  9-736.  Numbers  in  headline  against  outer 
margin  of  type-page.  In  the  following,  numbers  are  printed  in  smaller 
type  centered  at  foot  of  type-page:  9,  20,  31,  37,  46,  50,  57,  64,  69, 
75,  80,  86,  91,  97,  102,  107,  112,  120,  128,  134,  142,  148,  153,  159, 
165,  173,  181,  187,  197,  203,  211,  218,  223,  230,  235,  240,  247,  251, 
256,  269,  274,  278,  285,  293,  297,  302,  310,  318,  326,  332,  342,  349, 
356,  363,  372,  378,  386,  393,  400,  405,  413,  419,  425,  430,  441,  448, 
458,  466,  473,  476,  484,  492,  497,  499,  508,  515,  520,  528,  535,  543, 
550,  559,  569,  580,  591,  601,  610,  622,  630,  633,  639,  645,  656,  660, 
668,  679,  685,  693,  700,  710,  723,  732,  734  (the  last  having  'l'envoi' 
and  each  of  the  others  having  the  chapter  number  as  head  title,  except 
497,  which  is  the  half-tided  recto  of  the  divisional  leaf  for  Book  iii; 
the  chapter  head  on  9  is  preceded  by  the  half  title  'the  "gen- 
ius" ').  The  following  internal  pages  are  unnumbered:  194-196, 

498. 

Contents:  p.  [1]  half  title 'the  "genius".' p.  [2]  'by  Theodore 
DREISER  /  [double  rule]  /  sister  carrie  /  jennie  gerhardt  / 
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ATRAVELER  AT  forty/  [row of periods]  /atrilogy  of  desire 

/  1.  THE  FINANCIER  /  2,  THE  TITAN  /  3.  [rOW  of  aStcrisks]  /  [doublc 

rule],' p.  [3]  title,  p.  [4] 'copyright,  1915. /byjohn lane  com- 
pany /  Press  of /J.  J.  Little  &  Ives  Company  /  New  York,  U.  S.  A.' 
p.  [5]  '"Eugene  Witla,  wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  /  wedded 
wife,  to  live  together  after  God's  ordinance  in  /  the  holy  estate  of  mat- 
rimony? Wilt  thou  love  her,  /  comfort  her,  honour  her,  and  keep  her 
in  sickness  /  and  in  health;  and  forsaking  all  others,  keep  thee  /  only 
unto  her,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall  live?"  /  "I  will".'  p.  [6]  blank, 
p.  [7]  divisional  half  title  'book  i  /  [rule]  /  youth.'  p.  [8]  blank, 
p.  9  half  title  'the  "genius"  '  with  text  headed  'chapter  i.' 
p.  [194]  blank,  p.  [195]  divisional  half  tide 'book  11/  the  strug- 
gle.' p.  [196]  blank,  p.  197  text  headed  'chapter  i.'  p.  497  divi- 
sional half  title  'book  hi  /  the  revolt.'  p.  [498]  blank,  p.  499 
text  headed  'chapter  i.'  On  p.  736  'the  end.' 

Typography  and  paper:  running  titles:  in  roman  caps  'the  "gen- 
ius" '  on  rectos  and  versos  except  those  bearing  chapter  num- 
bers.i^  Text:  44  lines.  6y^  {'^%)^3%  in.  or  15.5  (16.25)  X9.4  cm.; 
old-face  roman  10  pt.  solid^"*;  smaller  print  (pp.  104,  170,  211,  548, 
646,  669-671,  677,  702,  709)  8  pt.  solid;  running  titles  and  chapter 
headings  11  pt.;  half  title  (p.  [1])  and  book  numbers  (pp.  [7],  [195], 
497)  14  pt.;  half  title  (p.  9)  18  pt.;  book  titles  (pp.  [7],  [195],  497)  16 
pt.  Paper:  white  wove  unwatermarked.^^  Sheets  bulk  1%  in.  or 
4.4  cm. 

Binding:  red,  vertical  grain  cloth.  Front  cover:  at  top,  slighdy  to 
right  of  center,  gilt-stamped  rectangular  form  4Xq  [width]  X  23^5  in. 
or  11.3x5.2  cm.;  [rectangular  form  contains  single-rule  box  sur- 
rounding letters  formed,  like  box,  by  cover  cloth  :]'the"genius"/ 
[rule  in  cover  cloth]  /  Theodore  Dreiser  [facsimile  of  Dreiser's  signa- 
ture].' Spine:  [stamped  in  gilt]  'the  /  "genius"  /  [rule]  /  drei- 
SER  /  JOHN  LANE  /  COMPANY.'  Back  covcr  plain.  All  edges  cut. 
White  wove  unwatermarked  endpapers  front  and  back. 

Copies  examined:  Rare  Book  Collection,  Charles  Patterson  Van 
Pelt  Library,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Notes:  published  October  1,  1915,  at  $1.50;  number  of  copies  un- 
known. 

[A  Copy:]  title-page  ([3])  ink  inscription  in  Dreiser's  hand,  be- 
tween the  author's  printed  name  and  the  publisher's:  'For  Babu  / 
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-The  Little  Brown  Bear  [i  not  dotted]  /  from  /  T.  D.  /  N.  Y.  1924.' 
Endpaper  leaf  pasted  to  back  cover  is  ink-stamped  'theodore 
DREISER  collection'  and  penciled  '58D-367'  [library  call  num- 
ber]. Fold  of  both  front  and  back  endpapers  broken. ^^ 

[B  Copy:]  title  page  illustrated.  Pagination:  [defective]  pp.  [1-8] 
9-720  [1-8]  9-16  [the  final  eight  leaves  are  identical  with  the  first 
eight].  Endpaper  leaf  pasted  to  back  cover  bears  pasted  label  reading 
'*AC9.D8i44.9i5g.'  [hbrary  call  number  typed]  'university  of 
pennsylvania/libraries/rare  book  collection'  [print- 
ed] '30  March  1942'  [date  of  acquisition  typed]. 

[C  Copy:]  title  page  ([3])  ink  inscription  in  Dreiser's  hand,  be- 
tween the  author's  printed  name  and  the  publisher's:  'To  Will  & 
Nell  Lengel  /  In  memory  of  3  months  /  agitation  over  the  same  / 
with  all  the  good  wishes  /  of  Theodore  Dreiser  /  N.  Y.  Sept  27- 
1915.'  This  is  an  as  yet  uncatalogued  copy  in  the  William  C.  Lengel 
Collection. 

[D  Copy] :  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Davis.  Uncatalogued. 

First  edition,  subsequent  impression'}'^ 

Title  page:  as  in  first  impression. 

Collation:  as  in  first  impression  except  leaf  measurements:  [a  Copy] 
and  [c  Copy]:  7%X$%  in.  or  19.5x13.1  cm.  [b  Copy]:  7%XS% 
in.  or  19.5x13.2  cm. 

Pagination:  as  in  first  impression  except  that  497  is  unnumbered 
[thus  consistent  with  other  divisional  leaves]. 

Contents:  as  in  first  impression  except  p.  [1]  half  title  'the  "gen- 
ius" [final  element  of  the  double  quotation  marks  appears  only 
partially]';  p.  [4]  'copyright,  1915.  /  by  john  lane  com- 
pany [fmal  y  unclear]  /  Press  of/  J.  J.  Little  &  Ives  Company  / 
NewYork,  U.  S.  A.'p.  [195]  divisionalhalf  title 'book  11/ strug- 
gle.' p.  [497]  divisional  half  tide  'book  hi  /  revolt.' 

Typography  and  paper:  typography  as  in  first  impression.  Paper: 
white  wove  un watermarked  with  calendered  surface. ^^  Sheets  bulk: 
[a  Copy]  and  [b  Copy]  1%  in.  or  3.5  cm.;  [c  Copy]  1%  i^^-  ^^  3-^ 
cm. 

Binding:  as  in  first  impression  except  [b  Copy]  has  top  edge  stained 
red  and  other  edges  speckled  red  and  [c  Copy]  has  top  edge  stained 
red  (other  edges  white). 
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Copies  examined:  Rare  Book  Collection,  Charles  Patterson  Van 
Pelt  Library,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Notes:  library  call  numbers  for  [a  Copy]:  *AC9  /  D8144  /  pisga; 
for  [b  Copy]:  AC9  /  D8144  /  9i5gb;  for  [c  Copy]:  AC9  /  D8144  / 
9i5gc.  Attached  to  the  recto  of  the  free  front  endpaper  of  [c  Copy]  is 
a  list  [carbon  copy]  of  passages  in  The  ^'Genius"  objectionable  to  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  as  indicated  by  John 
S.  Sumner,  secretary  of  the  Society.^^  Cards  for  [a  Copy]  in  the  gen- 
eral catalogue  and  in  the  Rare  Book  Collection  catalogue  of  the  Van 
Pelt  Library  note  that  the  dust  jacket  of  this  volume  has  been  pre- 
served. Owing  to  deterioration,  however,  the  dust  jacket  was  dis- 
carded.2° 

Boni  and  Liveright  subsidiary  edition: 

[Surrounded  by  parallel-rule  box:]  the  "genius"  /  by  /  Theo- 
dore DREISER  /  BONI  AND  LIVERIGHT  /  PUBLISHERS  :  :  :  : 
NEW  YORK 

Collation:  {7%xs}4  in.  or  19.2x12.8  cm.):  [unsigned,  1-23^^ 
24'*], 2^  372  leaves. 

Pagination:  pp.  [1-4]  v-x  [5-8]  9-736  [737-738].  Numbers  situated 
in  headline  as  in  first  issue  of  first  edition;  numbers  in  smaller  type 
centered  at  foot  of  type-page  are  on  same  pages  as  in  first  issue  of 
first  edition  except  497;  the  roman  number  centered  at  the  foot  of 
p.  V  is  uniform  in  size  with  roman  numerals  situated  in  the  headlines 
of  the  five  succeeding  pages.  The  following  internal  pages  are  un- 
numbered: 194-196,  497-498. 

Contents:  p.  [1]  half  title  'the  "genius"/  [Boni  and  Liveright 
device:  inked  oval  containing  blind  border  rule  and  design  in  blind  of 
monk  at  writing  desk  beneath  letters]  b  &  l.'  p.  [2]  [surrounded  by 
parallel-rule  box  (outer  measuring  2%  X  2%  in.  or  6.7 X  7  cm.;  inner 
2/2  X2%in.  or  6.3x6.8  cm.):]  'books  by/  Theodore  dreiser 
/  [rule]/ SISTER  Carrie/ JENNIE  gerhardt/the  financier/ 

THE  titan  /  A  TRAVELER  AT  FORTY  /  A  HOOSIER  HOLIDAY  / 
PLAYS  OF  THE  NATURAL  AND  SUPERNATURAL  /  THE  HAND 
OF  THE  POTTER  /  FREE  AND  OTHER  STORIES  /  TWELVE  MEN  / 
HEY  RUB-A-DUB-DUB  /  A  BOOK  ABOUT  MYSELF  /  THE  COLOR 

OF  A  GREAT  CITY  /  THE  "genius".'  p.  [3]  title,  p.  [4]  'Copy- 
right, 1915,  by  /  JOHN  LANE  company  /  [rule]  /  Copyright,  1923,  by 
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THE  "GENIUS" 


BY 

THEODORE  DREISER 


HORACE    LIVERIGHT 

Publisher        ::        ::        New  York 


Title  page  of  the  Horace  Liveright  issue. 
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BONI  AND  LIVERIGHT,  INC.  /  [rule]  /  PRINTED  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA.'  p.  V  text  headed  'foreword.'  pp.  [5-8] 
9fF.  as  in  first  impression  of  first  edition  except  that  p.  [497]  is  un- 
numbered and  pp.  [737]  and  [738]  are  added. 

Typography  and  paper:  typography  as  in  first  issue  of  first  edition; 
'foreword'  (p.  v)  14  pt.  Paper:  white  wove  un watermarked  with 
calendered  surface.  Sheets  bulk  1%  in.  or  4.3  cm. 

Binding:  red  grained  cloth.  Front  cover:  at  top  gilt-stamped  rec- 
tangular form,  with  rounded  corners,  3^X2  in.  or  9X  5  cm.,  con- 
taining letters  formed  by  cover  cloth  'the  "genius"  /  [rule  in 
cover  cloth]  /  Theodore  Dreiser  [facsimile  of  Dreiser's  signature  but 
not  identical  with  that  reproduced  on  the  binding  of  the  Lane  edi- 
tion]'; Boni  and  Liveright  device  stamped  in  blind  at  lower  right 
comer.  Spine:  [stamped  in  gilt]  'the/  "genius"  /  [rule]  / Theo- 
dore /  DREISER  /  BONI  &  /  LIVERIGHT.'  Back  cover  plain.  All 
edges  cut.  White  wove  unwatermarked  endpapers  front  and  back. 

Copy  examined:  Rare  Book  Collection,  Charles  Patterson  Van 
Pelt  Library,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Notes:  title  page  illustrated.  Issued  August  15,  1923,  at  $3.00; 
number  of  copies  unknown. 

In  this  first  impression  under  the  Boni  and  Liveright  imprint,  au- 
thorship of  the  Foreword  by  Merton  S.  Yewdale  is  not  acknowl- 
edged.22  Endpaper  lining  back  cover  has  [ink-stamped]  'burton 
RASCOE  COLLECTION  /  [in  pencil]  AC9  •  D8144  ■  9i5g  •  1923 
[library  call  number]';  and  penciled  at  bottom  left  '57-540  [accession 
number].'  Fold  of  both  front  and  back  endpapers  broken. 

Horace  Liveright  reissue  (Fifteenth  Printing^^); 

[Surrounded  by  parallel-rule  box:]  the  "genius"  /  by  /  Theo- 
dore DREISER  /  HORACE  LIVERIGHT  /  PUBLISHER      :  :      :   : 
NEW  YORK 

Collation:  as  in  Boni  and  Liveright  sub-edition  except  (7%X  5  in. 
or  18.6x12.7  cm.). 

Pagination:  as  in  Boni  and  Liveright  sub-edition. 

Contents:  as  in  Boni  and  Liveright  sub-edition  except:  p.  [1]  [in 
the  printer's  device,  the  letters  'B  &  L'  in  blind  are  replaced  by] 
'  H  L. '  p.  [2]  [surrounded  by  parallel-rule  box  (outer  3)32  X  2^/^2  in.  or 
7.7x6.7  cm.;  inner  2%X23!^  in.  or  7.5x6.5  cm.):]  'books  by/ 
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THEODORE  DREISER  /  [rule]  /  SISTER  CARRIE  /  JENNIE  GER- 
HARDt/tHE  financier /the  titan/the  genius/a  TRAV- 
ELER AT  FORTY  /  A  HOOSIER  HOLIDAY  /  PLAYS  OF  THE  NATU- 
RAL AND  SUPERNATURAL  /  THE  HAND  OF  THE  POTTER  /  FREE 
AND  OTHER  STORIES  /  TWELVE  MEN  /  HEY  RUB-A-DUB-DUB  / 
A  BOOK  ABOUT  MYSELF  /  THE  COLOR  OF  A  GREAT  CITY  /  AN 
AMERICAN  TRAGEDY  /  DREISER  LOOKS  AT  RUSSIA  /  MOODS, 
CADENCED    AND    DECLAIMED  /  A    GALLERY    OF   WOMEN  /  MY 

CITY.' p.  [4]  'Copyright,  1915,  by  / jokn  lane  company/  [rule]  / 
Copyright,  ig2j,  by  / uouace  liveright,  inc.  /  [rule]  /printed 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  /  First  Printing,  July,  ig23  I 
Second  Printing,  August,  1923  /  Third  Printing,  October,  1923  /  Fourth 
Printing,  December,  1923  /  Fifth  Printing,  March,  1924  /  Sixth  Printing, 
July,  ig24  I  Seventh  Printing,  October,  1924  /  Eighth  Printing,  January, 
ig2^  I  Ninth  Printing,  July,  192^  /  Tenth  Printing,  December,  192$  / 
Eleventh  Printing,  April,  1926  /  Twelfth  Printing,  September,  1926  j 
Thirteenth  Printing,  May,  1927  /  Fourteenth  Prhiting,  May,  1928  /  Fif- 
teenth Printing,  February,  1931.'  p.  x  [following  text:]  'merton  s. 

YEWDALE,' 

Typography  and  Paper:  as  in  Boni  and  Liveright  sub-edition.  Sheets 
bulk  1 /^  in.  or  3.8  cm. 

Binding:  as  in  Boni  and  Liveright  sub-edition  except:  blind-stamped 
publisher's  device  on  front  cover  has  letters  'H  L'  [in  place  of 'B  &  L'] , 
Spine:  [gilt-stamped]  'the  /  "genius"  /  [rule]  /  Theodore  / 

DREISER  /  liveright.' 

Copy  examined:  Rare  Book  Collection,  Charles  Patterson  Van 
Pelt  Library,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Notes:  title  page  illustrated.  '490-494'  [library  call  number]. 

World  subsidiary  edition: 

THEODORE  DREISER  /  The  "Gcnius"  /  [publisher's  device:  ellipse 
containing  silhouette  of  tree  bearing  leaves  and  rooted  in  earth,  the 
roots  in  blind^'*]  /  the  world  publishing  company  /  Cleve- 
land and  new  YORK 

Collation:  (7^X5^^  in.  or  20.2x13.2  cm.):  [unsigned,  1-2}^'^],'^^ 
368  leaves. 

Pagination:  pp.  [1-8]  9-736  as  in  John  Lane  edition.  Numbers 
situated  in  headline  as  in  Lane  edition;  numbers  in  smaller  type  cen- 
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THEODORE     DREISER 


The  "Genius" 


THE   WORLD    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

CLEVELAND  AND   NEW   YORK 

Title  page  of  the  first  impression  of  the  World  sub-edition. 
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THEODORE     DREISER 


The  "Genius" 


THE   WORLD    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

CLEVELAND   AND    NEW    YORK 
Title  page  of  the  third  impression  of  the  World  sub-edition. 
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tered  at  foot  of  type-page  are  on  same  pages  as  in  Lane  edition  except 
497.  The  following  internal  pages  are  unnumbered:  194-196,  497- 
498. 

Contents:  p.  [1]  half  title  'the  "genius".'  p.  [2]  'novels  by  / 

THEODORE  DREISER  /  SISTER  CARRIE  /  JENNIE  GERHARDT  / 
THE  FINANCIER /the  TITAN  /  THE  "gENIUS"/aN  AMERICAN 

TRAGEDY.' p.  [3]  title,  p.  [4]  'Published  by  TUB  world  publish- 
ing company/  2231   WEST   llOTH  STREET   •    CLEVELAND  2    • 

OHIO  /  By  arrangement  with  the  estate  of  Theodore  Dreiser  /  3  hc 

559^6  /  COPYRIGHT  1915  BY  JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  /  COPY- 
RIGHT 1923  BY  HORACE  LIVERIGHT,  INC.  /  COPYRIGHT  I943 
BY    THEODORE    DREISER    /    MANUFACTURED    IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA.'  p.  [5]  '  "Eugene  Witla,  wilt  thou  have  this 
woman  to  thy  /  wedded  wife,  to  live  together  after  God's  ordinance 
/  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony?  Wilt  thou  love  her,  /  comfort 
her,  honour  her,  and  keep  her  in  sickness  /  and  in  health;  and  for- 
saking all  others,  keep  thee  /  only  unto  her,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall 
live?"  /  "I  will".'  p.  [6]  blank,  p.  [7]  divisional  half  title  'book  i  / 
Youth.'  p.  [8]  blank,  p.  9  text  headed  'chapter  i.'  p.  [194]  blank, 
p.  [195]  divisional  half  title  'book  ii  /  Struggle.'  p.  [196]  blank, 
p.  197  text  headed  'chapter  i.'  p.  [497]  divisional  half  title  'book 
III  /  Revolt.'  p.  [498]  blank,  p.  499  text  headed  'chapter  i.'  On 
p.  736  'the  end.' 

Typography  and  paper:  running  titles:  in  roman  caps  'the  "gen- 
ius" '  on  rectos  and  versos  except  those  bearing  chapter  numbers. 
Text:  44  lines.  6y^  ('^Vs)  ^374  i^-  or  15.5  (16.25)  X9.4  cm.;  old- 
face  roman  10  pt.  solid;  smaller  print  (pp.  104,  170,  211,  548,  646, 
669-671,  677,  702,  709)  8  pt.  solid;  running  titles  and  chapter  head- 
ings 11  pt.;  half  title  (p.  [1])  and  book  numbers  (pp.  [7],  [195], 
[497])  14  pt.;  book  titles  (pp.  [7],  [195],  [497])  18  pt.^'^  Paper:  white 
wove  unwatermarked  with  calendered  surface.  Sheets  bulk  1^  in.  or 
3.3  cm. 

Binding:  black  grained  cloth.  Front  cover:  stamped  green  rectan- 
gular form,  above  center,  2%  [width]  XiYg  in.  or  6.4x4.65  cm.; 
[rectangular  form  contains  in  gilt  stamp:] '  [wavy  rule]  /  Theodore 
DREISER  /  THE  /  "Genius"  /  [wavy  rule].'  Spine:  [stamped  in  gilt] 
'[wavy  rule]  /  Theodore  /  dreiser  /  [stamped  green  rectangle 
containing:]  [wavy  rule]  /  the  /  "Genius"  /  [wavy  rule]  [green  rec- 
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tangle  terminates  below  wavy  rule]  /  [wavy  rule]  /  [wavy  rule]  / 
WORLD  /  [wavy  rule].'  Back  cover  plain.  All  edges  cut.  White 
wove  unwatcrmarked  endpapers  front  and  back. 

Copies  examined:  Charles  Patterson  Van  Pelt  Library,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  open  stacks  [call  number]  X813  /  D81G.  Free  Li- 
brary of  Philadelphia  (Logan  Square),  [call  number]  [F]  /  D8113. 

Notes:  title  page  illustrated.  Issued  September  25,  1946,  at  $1.98; 
number  of  copies  unknown  (the  number  of  copies  in  the  third  im- 
pression was  559  [see  Contents  above]). 

Changed  line  endings  bear  witness  that  p.  [5]  was  reset;  as  the 
Contents  note  indicates,  the  rule  was  omitted  from  p.  [7],  making  it 
for  the  first  time  consistent  in  format  with  the  other  two  divisional 
half-title  leaves;  also  the  half  title  'the  "genius"  '  was  removed 
from  p.  9  so  that  it  corresponds  to  all  other  pages  with  a  chapter 
heading. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  first-impression  copy  (referred  to 
in  Copies  examined  2ind  notes  24  and  26)  was  rebound  in  tan  buckram. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Harold  J.  Dies,  Trustee 
of  The  Dreiser  Trust,  and  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  for  permission  to  re- 
produce those  title  pages  which  have  a  discoverable  owner. 


NOTES 

1.  Dreiser  to  H.  L.  Mencken,  March  8, 1943,  Letters  of  Theodore  Dreiser  (Philadel- 
phia: University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1959),  in,  977. 

2.  Dreiser  to  Mencken,  February  24,  1911,  Letters  of  Theodore  Dreiser,  i,  111.  See 
also  Robert  H.  EHas,  "Bibhography  and  the  Biographer,"  The  Library  Cliron- 
icle,  xxxvra  (1972),  29;  and  W.  A.  Swanberg,  Dreiser  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1965),  187. 

3.  Dreiser  to  Mary  Fantin  Roberts,  Microfihii  51DZ-4,  Theodore  Dreiser  Collec- 
tion, University  of  Peruisylvania  (hereafter  designated  U.P.);  and  Dreiser  to 
Mencken,  Box  210,  U.P. 

4.  Microfilm  51DZ-4,  U.P. 

5.  Ehas,  "Bibliography  and  the  Biographer,"  p.  30. 

6.  See  "Revised  Typescript  [Incomplete],"  Boxes  86a  and  86b,  U.P.,  and  galleys. 
Box  76,  U.P.  See  also  Chapter  2,  "Composition  and  Revision,"  of  my  "A 
Study  of  Theodore  Dreiser's  Tlie  'Genius',"  diss.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1972,  76-106. 
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7-  See  the  Lane  sales  records  and  royalty  statements,  Box  325,  U.P.;  also  "U.  S. 
Sales  Statistics,"  Box  257,  U.P. 

8.  See,  for  example,  William  C.  Lengel  to  Dreiser,  February  19,  1923,  Box  331, 
U.P.;  H.  L.  Mencken  to  Dreiser,  March  26, 1919,  Box  339,  U.P.;  and  the  Chi- 
cago Herald  and  Examiner,  May  25,  1918,  Box  89,  U.P. 

9.  See  "U.  S.  Sales  Statistics,"  Box  257,  U.P. 

10.  This  descriptive  bibhography  attempts  to  follow  a  pattern  set  forth  by  Fredson 
Bowers  in  Principles  of  Bibliographical  Description  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Press,  1949),  427-453.  Also  of  help  were  Lawrence  C.  Wroth's  "Early 
Americana"  in  Curt  F.  Biihler  et  al..  Standards  of  Bibliographical  Description 
(Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1949);  Edward  D.  McDonald, 
A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Theodore  Dreiser  (Philadelphia:  The  Centaur 
Book  Shop,  1928);  and  Vrest  Orton,  Dreiserana:  A  Book  About  His  Books  (New 
York:  The  Chocorua  Bibhographies,  1929). 

11.  This  and  some  of  the  other  title  pages  described  are  illustrated. 

12.  More  precisely,  not  octavo,  but  in  8s  since  the  term  refers  to  the  method  of 
gathering  but  not  necessarily  to  the  format  of  imposition,  for  which  I  am  at 
present  unable  to  vouch. 

13.  Page  9,  however,  bears  both  the  chapter  heading  and  the  half  title,  as  indicated 
in  the  preceding  Contents  note. 

14.  Whether  the  book  was  set  by  linotype  or  by  monotype  I  am  at  present  unable 
to  establish,  but  incomplete  evidence  points  to  hnotype. 

15.  It  is  eggshell  or  antique-finish  paper  of  featherweight  bulk  and  porosity.  Thus  a 
small  degree  of  blurring  occurred  when  the  paper  absorbed  the  ink  of  Dreiser's 
title-page  inscription  to  Helen  Richardson. 

16.  On  the  recto  of  the  right-hand  leaf  of  the  front  endpaper,  'Vincent  Waddy'  is 
inscribed  in  ink  by  an  unidentified  hand.  On  p.  [2]  the  ink  of  an  S-shaped  mark 
corresponds  to  that  used  by  Dreiser  for  the  inscription  on  p.  [3]. 

17.  The  term  impression  is  here  used  abstractly — that  is,  apart  from  appUcation  to 
particular  instances — to  allow  for  apparent  conflict  in  the  testimony  of  bibHog- 
rapher  Edward  D.  McDonald  and  John  Lane  manager  J.  Jefferson  Jones.  In  A 
Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Theodore  Dreiser,  McDonald  claims  that  "there 
were  undoubtedly  several  impressions  of  the  first  edition"  by  John  Lane  (p. 
44).  But  in  a  letter  to  Dreiser  of  January  17, 1920,  Jones  indicates  that  the  num- 
ber of  impressions  is  two  (Box  325,  U.P.).  McDonald  may  inaccurately  have 
calculated  the  number  of  impressions  on  the  bases  of  differing  paper  thickness 
of  different  copies  and  of  differing  binder's  effects,  such  as  staining  and  sprink- 
ling, on  the  edges  of  different  copies. 

18.  McDonald  identifies  copies  printed  on  calendered  or,  as  he  describes  it,  glazed 
paper  as  "probably . . .  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  impression"  {A  Bibliography,  p.  44). 

19.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  is  a  carbon  of  Sumner's  original. 

20.  Dr.  Neda  M.  Westlake,  Curator,  Rare  Book  Collection,  told  Oldani,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1970. 

21.  More  precisely,  in  16s  and  in  4s.  The  terms  refer  only  to  the  method  of  gather- 
ing. 
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22.  First  printing,  July  1923;  second  printing,  August  1923.  Vrest  Orton  states  that 
Yewdale's  name  appeared  as  author  of  the  Foreword  beginning  with  the  third 
impression  (October  1923).  See  Dreiscrana,  p.  49.  See  also  Yewdale's  letters  to 
Dreiser,  September  15,  1923  (Box  325,  U.P.)  and  September  27,  1923  (Box 
376,  UP.). 

23.  There  were  fourteen  printings  of  The  "Getiitis"  under  the  Boni  and  Livcright 
imprint.  For  dates  see  the  Contents  note  on  the  Horace  Liveright  reissue. 

The  Fifteenth  Printing  qualifies  as  a  reissue  because  of  the  alteration  in  pub- 
hshers'  names  on  the  title  page.  See  Bowers,  Principles  of  Bibliographical  Descrip- 
tion, pp.  66,  79,  376,  and  Section  iv  of  Chapter  11.  But  the  pubhsher  is  not  in  a 
strict  sense  a  new  one. 

24.  A  copy  of  the  World  sub-edition  examined  at  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
(Logan  Square)  carries  a  different  World  device:  namely,  a  circle  containing  an 
ornamented  W.  Title  page  illustrated. 

25.  More  precisely,  in  16s. 

26.  'First  Printing  September  1946  /  HC'  in  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  copy. 

27.  Except  for  alterations  on  pp.  [2],  [3],  [4],  [5],  [7],  9,  [195],  and  [497],  the  plates 
used  in  the  World  sub-edition  are  the  same  ones  used  by  John  Lane,  Boni  and 
Liveright,  and  Horace  Liveright. 
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A  Small  Find  with  an  Interesting  Result 

JOHN  G.  BRAINERD* 


PROFESSOR  C.  Stewart  Gillmor  of  Wesleyan  University  has 
recently  published  his  book  Coulomb  and  the  Evolution  of  Physics 
and  Engineering  in  Eighteenth  Century  France  (Princeton  University 
Press,  1971).  In  a  few  hours  spare  time  between  meetings  with  fac- 
ulty, friends,  and  a  seminar  which  he  gave  on  campus,  Professor 
Gillmor  roamed  the  Library  and  discovered  on  the  shelves  a  copy  of 
the  1809  edition  of  Coulomb's  Theorie  des  Machines  Simples. 

Although  he  had  mentioned  the  1809  edition  in  his  work,  he  owns 
and  had  used  the  1821  edition.  Constant  searching  in  many  places  led 
him  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  1809  edition  so  that  its  discovery  on 
an  open  shelf  of  Van  Pelt  Library  was  a  pleasant  surprise.  A  telephone 
call  to  the  Rare  Book  Collection  of  the  Library  quickly  placed  it  in 
safekeeping.  A  few  questions  further  resulted  in  having  the  1821  edi- 
tion also  transferred  to  the  Rare  Book  Collection. 

From  Professor  Gillmor  it  was  learned  that  Coulomb,  whose  name 
is  famous  in  physics  and  technology,  has  no  living  blood  relatives  re- 
maining in  France  although  another  family  has  adopted  his  name 
there.  However,  in  this  country  it  develops  that  Charles  A.  Cou- 
lomb, Jr.,  of  the  class  of  1919  (Civil  Engineering)  is  a  great-great- 
grandson  of  the  famous  physicist  and  engineer  Coulomb  who  in  his 
technological  work  was  many  years  ahead  of  his  time.  The  great- 
great-grandson  has  recently  retired  after  a  lifetime  of  practicing  civil 
engineering  and  has  taken  up  a  new  home  in  Massachusetts,  a  state  in 
which  he  practiced  before  his  retirement. 


*  University  Professor  of  Engineering,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Rime  di  Diversi  Celebri  Poeti 

deW Eta  Nostra,  1587: 

An  Unrecorded  Variant  Imprint 

DAVID  K.  KAGAN* 


THE  Rare  Book  Collection  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
owns  two  copies  of  the  Rime,  1587,  one  of  many  miscellanies 
issued  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  book  contains  poems  by 
fourteen  authors,  including  two  women  and  a  member  of  the  clergy. 
Only  eight  of  the  names  are  recorded  in  Ferrari's  Onomasticon,  but 
we  know  that  the  majority  come  from  the  provinces  of  northern 
Italy.  The  book  was  edited  and  prefaced  by  Giovanni  Battista  Licino, 
a  secular  priest  of  Bergamo.  A  friend  and  admirer  of  Torquato 
Tasso,  Bergamo's  most  illustrious  son,  Licino  (or  Licinio  as  his  name 
is  occasionally  spelled),  was  at  one  time  employed  by  the  city  in  a 
mission  to  Ferrara  where  he  unsuccessfully  negotiated  with  Duke 
Alfonso  II  for  Tasso's  release  from  the  asylum  of  St.  Anna  where  he 
was  confined  from  March  1579  to  July  1586.^  Twenty-four  items  by 
Tasso  are  contained  in  the  miscellany,  including  two  verse  dialogues. 
One  of  the  latter,  entitled  Arezia  e  Tirinto,  appears  here  for  the  first 
time,  a  fact  which  makes  the  Rime  a  noteworthy  item  in  the  Tasso 
canon.  The  Rare  Book  Collection  copies  were  thought  to  be  dupli- 
cates, but  closer  examination  showed  them  to  be  variants,  a  fact  un- 
recorded in  the  numerous  catalogues  and  bibliographies  which  were 
searched,  including  the  Bergamo  Tassiana  catalogue  in  which  it  is 
entered  as  number  1593.  A  note  summarizing  the  results  of  the  com- 
parison is  offered  here. 

The  two  copies  are  arbitrarily  designated  "A"  and  "B."  Sigs. 
a-c,  A-L,  and  N-Y  were  mechanically  collated  on  the  Lindstrand 
Comparator.  Sig.  M  was  collated  mechanically  and  also  by  hand 
when  it  became  apparent  that  it  held  an  exceptionally  large  number 
of  variants.  A  second  person  recoUated  sigs.  a,  b,  and  M.  A  number  of 
additional  minor  variants  were  noted  and  recorded  for  sig.  M,  while 

*  Bibliographical  Specialist,  Rare  Book  Collecrion,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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no  additional  variants  were  found  in  a  and  b.  One  further  check  was 
made  by  the  present  writer.  In  spite  of  the  care  taken,  the  possibihty 
remains  that  a  certain  number  of  non-verbal  accidentals  have  eluded 
the  author  of  this  note,  but  the  collation  is  considered  to  be  essentially 
complete  and  adequate  to  support  certain  conclusions. 

The  list  of  variants  is  too  extensive  to  be  set  forth  in  its  entirety,  but 
a  representative  selection  serves  to  illustrate  their  range  and  nature.  A 
copy  of  the  complete  collation  is  on  file  in  the  Rare  Book  Collection. 

Collation 

Title:  RIME  [in  panel  within  ornamental  frame]  /  DI  DIVERSI 
CELEBRI  POETI  /  Dell'eta  nostra:  /  NVOVAMENTE  RAC- 
COLTE.  /  E  POSTE  IN  LVCE.  /  [device,  48  X  39  mm.]  /  IN  BER- 
GAMO, MDLXXXVII.  /  Per  Comino  Ventura,  e  Compagni.  / 

Format:  8°  (large  paper) 

Collation:  [  f  (not  present  in  B),  a-b^,  c\  A-X^,  Y^  (Y4  not 
present  in  B);  194  leaves,  paged  irreg.  44  unnumbered  pp.  (pp.  [1]- 
[2]  pastedown),  342  numb,  pp.,  2  unnumbered  pp. 

[  ]  1,  2  blanks;  ai""  tide;  ai^  blank;  a2''-a4^  Alii  Molto  ill.  Signori 
Carlo,  e  Giorgio  Spinoli  .  .  .  signed  by  Gio.  Battista  Licino;  a5'"-c4r 
Tavola  della  rime;  c4y  Tavola  dei  nomi  degli  anttori  .  .  .  ;  Air-Y3v 
poems,  grouped  by  author,  with  section  caption  titles  and  running 
heads  (M3^  blank);  Y4  blank. 

Variants'^ 

hi^AZ  citava  ]  cittava 

C4'*'.i3  II  S.  Giuliano  Goselini  ]  (line  wanting) 

B3i'.8  Ciel  chiara,e  ]  Ciel,  chiarae 

B3M3  A  cio  ]  Accio 

C4''.28  d  agh  alti  ]  da  gli  alti 

K5'^.io  La  su  magini  ]  La  su  imagini 

Ml*".!  type  (numeral) 

Mi'-.3;3  type 

Mi^.ii  (line  wanting)  ]  O  contra  il  Sol  nascente; 

Mi'^.16  Tu  voh  ]  Til  voh 

Ml ^.17  Tu  spiri     tu  ribombi  ]  Tii  spiri     tu  rimbombi 

M2^.5  io  faccio  ]  io  giaccio 

M7^.4  colui  ]  colei 
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N2M  IpO  ]  195 

Q3^.i3      accord  lumi  ]  accorto  lume 
Xy^.iS      AU'hor  ]  Allhor 
Y3.M        42  ]  3  42 

The  evidence  points  to  a  variant  state  and  not  to  a  reissue.  The  sig- 
natures affected  are  b,  c,  A-D,  K,  M-N,  Q,  X,  and  Y.  Nine  variants 
are  considered  to  be  substantive,  four  of  them  occurring  in  M. 
Thirty-nine  additional  variants,  exclusive  of  type  substitution  and 
spacing  and  margin  differences  occur.  Of  these,  seventeen  are  in  sig. 
M  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  in  B.  In  addition  about  one  hundred 
fifty  variants  of  mere  type  substitution  were  noted,  all  but  two  occur- 
ring in  sig.  M.  I  conclude  that  M  was  both  corrected  and  reset.  Other- 
wise, all  variants  noted  may  have  been  explicable  as  stop-press  correc- 
tions or  type  substitutions  occasioned  by  the  need  to  pull  broken  or 
fouled  type  at  a  time  when  the  normal  font  was  exhausted  or  in  short 
supply.  The  greatest  part  of  the  correct  forms  and  emendations  occur 
in  the  sheets  comprising  copy  B,  but  the  evidence  does  not  permit  a 
conclusion  as  to  priority  of  state.  Collation  of  additional  copies  of  the 
Rime  might  provide  definite  answers  on  this  point,  but  I  think  it  un- 
likely that  evidence  of  a  reissue  would  appear. 


NOTES 

For  information  on  Licino,  see  Donate  Calvi,  Scena  letteraria  degli  saittori  her- 
gamaschi  (Bergamo,  1664),  pt.  i,  pp.  319-320.  For  the  printer,  Comino  Ven- 
tura, see  Calvi,  op.  cit.,  pt.  i,  p.  109;  G.  Fumagalli,  Lexicon  typographkuni  Italiae 
(Florence,  1905),  p.  34. 

The  reading  in  A  is  to  the  left  of  the  bracket,  that  in  B  to  its  right.  A  number 
after  the  punct  in  the  formula  refers  to  Hneation.  The  number  after  the  semi- 
colon locates  the  word  affected  in  the  hne.  The  expression  "type"  refers  to 
type  substitution. 
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Five  Incunabula  in  the  Biddle  Law  Library 

M.  A.  SHAABER* 


THE  Biddle  Law  Library  owns  five  incunabula  which  are  not 
accredited  to  it  in  GofF's  Census,  besides  two  that  are.  Since 
these  holdings  are  not  on  record,  a  description  of  them  may  be  useful. 

I 

[ai'*]  Opus  preclarissimum  distinctionum  |  henrici  bouhic  utriusq5  iuris 
pro|fessoris  super  quiq3  libris  de|cretaliu  nouiter  inipres-|su3  accuratis- 
simeq3  |  correctum.  fol.  B.L.  a-^  m'*  (m3-4  blank).  fF.  ij-xc  (aij-mij). 

[Az^]  Incipit  liber  secundus  distinctionum  Magistri  |  Henrici  bohic  vtriuscj 
iuris  professoris.  |  De  iudicijs.  . . .  A-M^  (Ai  blank).  fF.  ij-xcvi  (Aij-M8). 

[AAz^]  Incipit  liber  tertius  distinctionum  magistri  |  Henrici  Bohic  vtrius(]p 
iuris  professoris.  |  De  vita  et  honestate  clericorum.  .  .  .  AA-NN^  (AAi 
blank;  AA2-4  signed  AA-AA3).  fF  ij-ciiij  (AA2-NN8). 

[Aa2^]  Liber  quarms  distinctionum  diii  henrici  bohic  |  vtriuscj  iuris 
pfessoris  famosissimi  Incipit.  |  De  sponsalibus  z  matrimonijs.  .  .  .  Aa-Ee^ 
(Aai,  Ee8  blank).  fF.  ij-xxxix  (Aaij-Eey). 

[aaz'']  Incipit  liber  quintus  distinctionu  magistri  hen|rici  bohic  vtriusc^ 
iuris  pfessoris.  |  De  accusationibus  inquisitionibus  z  denuncia|tionibus. 
.  .  .  aa-nn^  00^^  (aai,  009-10  blank).  fF  ij-cxij  (aa2-oo8). 

[sai""]  []Epertorium  que|stionum  et  materi|arum  in  distinctio |nibus  herici 
boujhic  contentarum  scd'3  ordi|ne  alphabeti  feliciter  incipit  3a-3d^-^  (3d6 
blank). 

[3d5'']  .  .  .  lugdufi.  per  ma|gistru  lohanne  siberti  at^  impensis  mgfi  lacobi 
bueri  im|pressu3  anno  labente  incarnate  deitatis  .M.ccccxcviij. 

G.W.  4964.  B.M.C.  viii.  255.  Goff  B-1049  (4  copies,  2  of  them  incom- 
plete). 

Henri  Bohic  or  Bouhic  or  Boich  was  a  fourteenth-century  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Paris  of  whom  little  else  is  known. 
This  is  his  only  separately  published  work  and  the  first  edition  of  it; 
later  editions  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1520  and  Venice  in  1576.  Its  per- 

*John  Welsh  Centennial  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  History  and  Literature,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  Curator  of  the  Horace  Howard  Fumess  Memorial  Library. 
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sistence  well  into  the  sixteenth  century  is  some  evidence  of  the 
respect  in  which  other  canon  lawyers  held  it, 

II 

[ai'^]  [Legnano's  device.]  Consumantissimi  ac  eminetissimi  .1.  v.  M5arche 
I  dni:  Benedicti  de  Benedictis  de  perusio.  |  vtilissima  ac  quottidiana  in 
materia  |  vltimarum  voluntatum  consilia  |  ab  omnibus  sumo  cu  studio  | 
perquirenda. 

[s6^]  Papie  impressa.  per  |  Franciscu3  de  guaschis  de  stradela  opera 
impensis  Dni  lohanjnis  de  Lignano  mediolanensi.  Sub  anno  a  natiuitate 
domini.  |  Mcccclxxxxviij.  Die  .xxvij.  septebris. 

fol.  B.L.  a-s6  t4.  Hain  2768.  G.W.  3816. 

The  author,  otherwise  known  as  Benedetto  Capra,  was  a  teacher 
of  civil  and  canon  law  at  Perugia  who  lived  about  the  year  1400. 
Hardly  anything  is  known  about  him  except  the  coiisilia  which  he 
wrote.  These  were  first  published  at  Perugia  in  1476;  this  is  the 
second  edition.  No  other  copy  has  been  reported  in  North  America. 

Ill 

[ai'"]  [Ornament]  Aureum  Repertorium  guilelmi  durati.  Super  to-|to 
corpore  Juris  canonici  per  titulos  z,  rubricas  |  distinctum.  pervtilimu3  et 
ad  oia  vtriusq^  |  iuris  dubia  enucleada  accommoda|tum.  diligentissime  et 
exactissi|me  emendatu.  Noui|ter  inuentum. 

[03^]  Impressum  Venetijs  |  p  Pagininum  de  paganinis  Brixiensem.  Anno 
do|mini.  M.cccc.xcvj.  die  vo.xxi.  Mensis  februarij.  .  .  . 

fol.  B.L.  a-d^-'*  (a6  signed  aij;  C2  signed  C3)  e-g^  M  i^  k-1^  m^  n^  o'*  (04 
blank),  ff.  3-79  (aiij-oiij).  G.W.  9147.  B.M.C.  v.  459.  Goff  D-444  (1 
copy). 

The  author  of  this  digest  of  the  canon  law  was  a  thirteenth-century 
Frenchman  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Italy.  After  teaching  at 
Bologna,  he  entered  the  papal  service  and  was  presently  appointed 
to  the  strenuous  governorship  of  the  Romagna  and  the  Marches  of 
Ancona.  He  ended  his  life  as  bishop  of  Mende  in  the  Languedoc. 
His  works,  of  which  there  are  something  like  sixty  editions  before 
1501,  were  very  popular,  especially  the  Ratiofiale  divinorum  officiorum, 
which  was  kept  in  print  until  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Repertorium  was  first  printed  at  Rome  in  1474;  there 
was  another  edition  before  this  one  at  Cologne  in  1475. 
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IV 

[Ai'"]  Commentaria  super  dccreto  cardinallis  alcxandrini  alias  Prepositi  | 
Sancti  Ambrosii  nucupati.  |  Cum  priuilegio. 

[bbp"^]  Venetijs  per  Bernardinum  |  stagninum  de  Tridino.  de  |  monferrato. 
Mccccc.  [Device.] 

fol.  B.L.  A-D8  E-F6  a-e8  f  lo  g-z^  z^  o^  t^4  ^^8  ^^s  bbio  (_bbio,  blank). 
Hain  7585.  B.M.C.  v.  368.  Pellechet-Polain  10.203.  Ilona  Hubay  {In- 
cunabuJa  in  der  Benediktinerabtei  Ottobeuren,  1970),  391, 

This  commentary  on  the  decretals  of  Gratian  is  the  work  of  Gio- 
vanni Antonio  di  San  Giorgio,  an  Italian  canon  lawyer  and  church- 
man. He  taught  at  Pavia  and  was  appointed  professor  of  canon  law 
in  1474.  His  later  career  in  the  church  was  impressive.  He  was  ap- 
pointed praepositus — dean,  so  to  speak — of  the  church  of  Sant'  Am- 
brogio  in  Milan,  and  most  of  liis  printed  works  identify  him  by  this 
title.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  1483,  raised  to  the  car- 
dinalate  ten  years  later,  and  subsequently  held  various  bishoprics 
and  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  He  died  in  1509.  This  is  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  Commentaria;  earlier  editions  were  published  at  Rome 
in  1493,  Milan  in  1494,  and  Pavia  in  1497.  Since  only  four  other 
copies  of  this  edition  have  been  located,  it  may  be  rarer  than  the 
earlier  printings;  no  other  copy  in  North  America  has  been  reported. 


[ai'"]  .  .  .  ego  baptista  de  |  sancto  Blasio  vtriuscp  iuris  |  doctor:  precibus 
n5nullorum  |  meorii  scholariu  motus:  opus-|culum  quodda  super  dicta 
ar|bore  actionu:  facere  ac  describere  constitui:  de  actioni-|bus  z  natura 
earum  nuncupatu^. 

[c6'"]  Explicit  .  .  .  tractat'  de  acti5e  z  natura  |  card:  cdpositus  p  .  .  .  | 
Baptistam  de  sc6  Blasio  de  Patauio.  ^  Inipressus  [  quo(j  ide  est  tractatus 
venetijs  p  Paganinu  dc  paga|ninis.  die  vltinio  mesis  aprilis  .Ni.cccc. 
Ixxxxviij. 

[di""]  singularis  tractatus  centum  questione5  con  jtinentium  centum  dfias 
inter  arbitrum  z  ar-|bitratorc  promulgatus  p  clarissimu  iurisc5-|sultuni 
dominu^:  Baptista^  de  sancto  blasio  |  de  pauda  [sic]  legentem  in  fclici 
studio  patauino. 

[f3^]  Explicit  solenissimus  tractatus  cetu  qonu  dc  cetu  dif|feretijs  inter 
arbitru  z  arbitratore  opilat'  p  clarissimu   |  vtrius(]p  iuris  doctore  dnm 
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Baptista  de  sc5  blasio  de  |  patauio.  Impressus  quocj  est  venetijs  p  nie 
Pagani|nu  de  paganinis.  die  .ix.  niensis  maij.  M.cccc.xcviij. 

[gi^]  .  .  .  Incipit  tractat'  correlatiuoru^  |  singularis  de  nouo  copipilat' 
[sic]  p  me  Bapti|sta3  de  sancto  blasio  de  padua  vtrius^  iu-|ris  doc.  In 
psentiaru  iura  ciuilia  legentu3  |  in  felici  studio  patauino:  de  anno  .M.cccc- 
I  Ixxij. 

[g6"^]  €L  Quern  quide  tractatu^  Paganinus  de  pagininis  |  die  .xj.  Mai. 
M.ccccxcviij.  Venetijs  Ipressit  felici ter. 

[hi^] . . .  In|cipit  solenis  tractat':  de  puilegijs  dotalib'  |  z  q  spccialir  circa 
dote  statuta  sunt:  ta  respe|ctu  ipai^  dotiu  (^  respectu  viri  vl'  mulieris  | 
c5pilat'  p  eximiu  iuris  doctore:  dfiin  Baptista^  desan|cto  blasio  de  padua 
iura  ciuilia  legenteni  in  felici  stu-|dio  patauino:  vt  sequitur. 

[i5'^]  Impressuscj  est  ide5  tractatus  in  Venetijs  p  Pagani|nCi  de  paganinis. 
die  .XV.  mensis  maij.  M.cccc.xcviij. 

[ki""]  rEpetitio  solennis  prcclarissimi  iuris  con-|sulti  domini  Baptiste  de 
sancto  Blasio  de  |  padua  super  pma  Rubrica  decreti  vltra  scri  |pta  per  alios. 
M.cccclxxx. 

[Is^]  Eandem  t  Paganinus  de  paganinis  imprimens  |  die  .xxij.  Maij. 
M.cccc.xcviij.  felicit  Dpleuit  Venetijs. 

fol.  B.L.  a-e6  P  (-f4,  blank)  g-i^  {-16,  blank)  k-l^  (-16,  blank).  Hain 
3238.  Pellechet  2414.  Goff  S-127  (1  copy). 

Baptista  de  Sanibiagio  (■[1492)  was  a  teacher  of  law  at  Padua  who 
gained  considerable  renown  as  an  advocate.  An  earlier  edition  of 
these  tractates  was  published  at  Venice  in  1481. 
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Principal  Eighteenth-Century  British  Titles 
Included  in  the  Index  librorum 

SAMUEL  J.  ROGAL* 

ALTHOUGH  the  practice  within  the  Cathohc  Church  of  issu- 
x\  ing  poHcy  statements  about  and  compiHng  catalogues  of  for- 
bidden books  dates  back  at  least  to  170  a.d.  (the  Mnratoricin  Canon), 
the  term  Index  does  not  appear  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  1559,  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Pope  Paul  IV,  the 
Church  of  Rome  presented  to  the  world  its  Index  auctoruni  et  librorum, 
comprised  of  three  main  divisions  arranged  separately :  (1 )  authors 
whose  past,  present,  and  even  future  writings  were  condemned;  (2) 
books,  classified  by  authors;  and  (3)  anonymous  works.  The  volume 
also  contained  a  list  o£  Bihiia  prohihita,  and  of  New  Testaments,  in- 
cluding a  general  prohibition  of  all  similar  translations,  in  addition  to 
a  listing  of  sixty-one  printer-publishers  whose  books  were  to  be 
condemned.  Five  years  later,  as  a  result  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1545-63),  Pius  IV  caused  to  be  published  the  Index  librorum  pro- 
hibitorum  cum  regulis  conjectis  per  Patres  a  Tridentinae  Synodo  delectos 
(Rome,  1564),  the  first  Index  which  could  rely  upon  the  authority  of 
a  general  council.  More  important,  perhaps,  than  the  actual  list  of 
condemned  books  and  authors  was  the  introductory  section  of  this 
work;  ten  general  rules,  known  as  the  Tridentine  Regulations,  func- 
tioned as  a  directive  to  ecclesiastics  or  other  authorities  who  might, 
in  the  future,  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  literary  censor- 
ship. These  rules  found  their  way  into  all  Indexes  published  between 
1 564  and  1900,  after  which  they  were  modified  under  the  direction  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII. 

Since  the  Tridentine  Regulations  essentially  formed  the  basis  for 
the  inclusion  of  certain  British  writers  of  the  Restoration  and  eigh- 
teenth century  in  various  editions  of  the  Index,  the  specific  rules 
themselves  become  worthy  of  mention.  There  are  ten  of  them: 


*Associate  Professor  of  English,  State  University  of  New  York,  College  at 
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I.  All  books  condemned  by  the  supreme  pontiffs,  or  general 
councils,  before  the  year  1515,  and  not  comprised  in  the  present 
Index,  are,  nevertheless,  to  be  considered  as  condemned. 

II.  Books  of  heresiarchs,  particularly  those  who  are  heads  or 
leaders  of  heretics  (such  as  Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin). 

III.  Translations  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  if  contrary  to  sound  doc- 
trine; translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  if  not  done  by  learned 
and  pious  men;  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  if  done  by 
heads  or  leaders  of  heretics. 

IV.  The  Holy  Bible  "translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,"  if  done 
without  Church  permission. 

V.  Books  of  which  heretics  are  the  editors. 

VI.  Books  of  controversy  between  Catholics  and  heretics,  written 

in  the  vulgar  tongue,  if  indiscriminately  allowed. 
VII.  Books  professedly  focusing  upon  lascivious  or  obscene  subjects. 
VIII.  Books  tending  to  heresy  and  impiety,  divination,  or  supersti- 
tion, if  not  corrected  by  Catholic  divines. 

IX.  Writings  on  the  following  subjects:  geomancy,  hydromancy, 
aeromancy,  pyromancy,  onomancy,  chiromancy,  necro- 
mancy; books  that  discuss  sorceries,  poisons,  auguries,  auspices, 
or  magical  incantations. 

X.  Books  printed  anywhere  that  do  not  receive  Church  approval. 

To  supervise  these  regulations  and  to  handle  all  matters  concerning 
the  Church  control  of  literature,  the  papal  government  established, 
in  1571,  an  executive  agency  known  as  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index.  In  reality,  however,  this  agency  and  the  Indexes  sponsored  by 
it  could  do  little  to  influence  the  publication  or  distribution  of  litera- 
ture alien  to  Church  doctrine  and  dogma.  Outside  of  such  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  states  as  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  there  existed 
no  pressure  upon  writers  and  readers  other  than  the  Index,  with  its 
ever  present  threat  of  excommunication  to  those  who  violated  its 
regulations. 

If  British  writers  of  the  period  1660  to  1800  were  indeed  aware  of 
the  various  editions  of  the  Index  lihrorum  prohibitormii,  they  cer- 
tainly paid  little  or  no  attention  to  them — perhaps  because  they  had 
their  own  problems  with  censorship  (official  or  otherwise)  at  home. 
Certainly  the  England  of  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth  century 
found  itself  deeply  involved  in  religious  dispute,  but  Catholicism 
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tended  to  become  a  secondary  area  of  concern.  Excluded  by  the 
Test  Act  of  1673  from  attaining  university  education  or  civil  and 
military  office,  Roman  Catholics  found  themselves  suspected  of 
Jacobitism;  thus,  fearful  of  persecution  and  prosecution  as  traitors, 
they  tried  to  attract  as  little  attention  as  possible.  No  doubt  the 
Rehef  Acts  of  1778  and  1780  contributed  to  serious  but  short-lived 
upheavals  in  Scotland  and  England — especially  the  Gordon  Riots  of 
1780;  nevertheless,  another  Relief  Act  in  1791  finally  achieved  for 
Catholics  a  fair  degree  of  toleration  and  created  no  serious  domestic 
strife.  Throughout  the  reigns  of  the  last  Stuarts  and  the  Hanoverians, 
Anglicans  and  Protestant  Dissenters  alike  looked  upon  the  Church  of 
Rome  with  considerable  fear  and  mistrust;  yet,  British  Catholics 
remained  peaceful  in  spirit  and  small  in  numbers. 

Knov^ledge  of  the  state  of  and  attitude  toward  the  Cathohc 
Church  by  Britons  between  1660  and  1800  makes  the  inclusion  of 
approximately  thirty-three  British  writers  of  the  period  in  various 
editions  of  the  Index  almost  comical.  However,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Church,  these  writers — especially  when  their  works  ap- 
peared in  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian  translations — violated  the  spe- 
cific principles  set  forth  in  the  Tridentine  Regulations.  For  example, 
John  Locke's  theories  of  civil,  religious,  and  philosophical  liberties 
were  considered  dangerous  because  they  were  radical,  while  the 
historical  efforts  of  Goldsmith  and  Gibbon  simply  contradicted 
official  Church  history.  Both  Swift  and  Laurence  Sterne  aroused  the 
ire  of  the  Church  through  their  criticism  and  ridicule  of  Papists,  and 
the  editors  of  the  Index  branded  Thomas  Paine  an  outright  atheist. 
Finally,  Defoe's  fiction  appeared  to  the  Congregation  as  blatant 
licentiousness,  while  Samuel  Richardson's  Pamela  received  the  su- 
preme compliment  of  being  termed  immoral. 

Before  looking  specifically  at  the  works  of  Restoration  and  eigh- 
teenth-century writers  censored  by  the  Roman  Church,  it  will  be 
useful  to  observe  the  Indexes  themselves — or  at  least  the  principal 
editions  published  between  1660  and  1800: 

Alexander  VII.  Index  librormn  prohibitorutn.  Rome,  1664. 

Vincentius  Fanus,  cd.  Index  libroruni  proJiibitoruni.  Rome,  1665.  An  edition 
of  the  Index  of  Alexander  VII  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index;  reprinted  at  Lyons  (or  Geneva?)  in  1667, 
with  additions. 
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clement  X.  Index  lihrorum  prohibitorimi.  Rome,  1670.  Includes  the  list  of 
Alexander  VII;  reprinted  and  brought  up  to  date  in  1675. 

Innocent  XI.  Index  Ubrorum  prohihitorum.  Rome,  1681.  Indexes  of  1664  and 
1665,  with  supplements;  reprinted  in  Rome  in  1682  and  in  Munich  in 
1683;  third  edition  in  1739. 

Catalogue  des  livres  condamnez  et  deffcndiis.  Paris,  1685. 

Innocent  XII.  Index  Ubrorum  prohihitorum.  Rome,  1704. 

Novissimus  Ubrorum  prohihitorum  et  expurgandorum  index.  Madrid,  1707. 

Elenchus  propositionum  et  Ubrorum  prohihitorum.  Namur,  1709. 

Clement  XI.  Index  Ubrorum  prohihitorum.  Rome,  1711. 

Jean  Baptiste  Hannott,  ed.  Index  ou  catalogue  des  principaux  Uvres  con- 
damnes.  Namur  and  Liege,  1714.  Compiled  without  any  specific  au- 
thority. 

Index  Ubrorum  prohihitorum.  Prague,  1726.  Reprint  of  the  Roman  Indexes 
of  1704,  with  the  appendix  of  the  1716  edition. 

Index  prohihitorius  et  expurgatorius.  Koniggratz,  1729.  A  second  and  en- 
larged edition  printed  in  Prague  in  1749. 

Cornelius  Paulus  Hoynck  van  Papendrecht,  ed.  Catalogus  preUminaris  donee 
ampUor  sequatur,  quorimdam  Ubrorum  tnm  prohihitorum,  turn  noxiorum  aut 
periculosorum  et  proscriptorum.  Brussels,  1735. 

Index  Ubrorum  prohihitorum.  Rome,  1744. 

Index  Ubrorum  prohihitorum  et  expurgandorum  novissimus.  Madrid,  1747. 

Index  Ubrorum  prohibitorimi.  Rome,  1750.  A  reprint  of  the  1744  Index,  with 
additions  to  1750. 

Benedict  XIV.  Index  Ubrorum  prohihitorum.  Rome,  1758.  States  that  all 
previous  Indexes  are  marred  by  scribal  and  typographical  errors,  and 
that  this  edition  contains  a  trustworthy  list;  appendices  issued  in  1763, 
1770,  and  1779. 

Index  Bohemicorum  Ubrorum  prohihitorum  et  corrigendorum.  Prague,  1767. 
Lists  Bohemian  books  only. 

Giornale  ecdesiastico.  Rome,  1785-98.  A  weekly  journal  publicizing  the 
decrees  issued  against  specific  books  by  Church  authorities. 

Indice  ultimo  de  los  Ubros  prohihidos  y  mandados  expurgar:  para  todos  los 
reynos  y  seFiorios  del  CatoUco  Rey  de  las  Espaiias  el  Seiior  Don  Carlos  IV. 
Madrid,  1790.  Brings  the  list  of  condemned  books  down  to  December 
1789;  three  supplements  between  1790-1805. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  above  does  not  constitute  a  complete 
list  of  Indexes  published  between  1660  and  1800.  An  Index  issued  in  a 
particular  year — 1704,  for  example — would  be  issued  in  years  fol- 
lowing, often  bearing  the  same  title  but  containing  changes  in  the 
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lists.  Or,  the  Church  would  publish  supplements  to  a  specific  Index, 
indicating  all  deletions  or  additions. 

Finally,  consider  the  following  checklist  of  titles  by  British  writers 
between  1660  and  1800.  These  works  appeared  in  Catholic  Indexes 
published  between  1668  and  1827.  The  date  preceding  an  entry  or 
group  of  entries  is  that  of  initial  inclusion  in  the  Index;  these  dates 
refer  to  Indexes  published  in  Rome,  unless  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
in  which  case  the  title  appears  in  a  Spanish  Index.  The  date  following 
the  title  of  a  work  is  that  of  its  original  publication;  thus,  we  may 
be  aware  how  much  time  elapsed  before  a  title  was  placed  on  the 
Index  (last  placed,  in  the  case  of  books  condemned  more  than  once). 
The  place  of  publication  is  London,  unless  it  is  otherwise  named. 

1688 
Burnet,  Gilbert  (1643-1715).  The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
England.  1  (1679),  11  (1681). 

1693 
Cave,  William  (1637-1713).  Complete  works. 

1703 
Dormer,  John  (1636-1700).  Usury  explained.  1695/6. 

1709 
King,  Peter  (1669-1734).  The  History  of  the  Apostks'  Creed,  with  Critical 
Observations  on  Its  Several  Articles.  1703. 

1714 
Burnet,  Gilbert  (1643-1715).  The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Clmrch 
of  England,  i  (1679),  n  (1681). 

1715 
Collins,  Anthony  (1676-1729).  A  Discourse  of  Free-Thinking,  Occasioned 
by  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  a  Sect  Call'd  Free-thinkers.  1713. 

*1720 

Defoe,  Daniel  (1660-1731).  The  Life  and  Strange  Surprizing  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  .  .  .   Written  by  Himself.  1719-20. 

1729 
Addison,  Joseph  (1672-1719).  Remarks  on  Several  Parts  of  Italy  in  the  Years 
1701,  1702,  1703.  1705. 
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1731 
Burnet,  Gilbert  (1643-1715).  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time. 
2  vols.  1724-34. 

1732 
Mandeville,  Bernard  (i670?-i733).  Free  Thoughts  on  Religion,  the  Church, 
and  National  Happiness.  1720. 

1733 
Bingham,  Joseph  (1668-1723).  Origines  ecclesiae:  or,  the  Antiquities  of  the 

Christian  Church.  10  vols.  1708-22. 
Gordon,  Alexander  (i692?-i754?).  Lives  of  Pope  Alexander  VI  and  His 

Son  Caesar  Borgia.  1729. 

1734 
Locke,  John  (1632-1704).  An  Essay  Concerning  Humane  Understanding. 

1690;  a  French  translation  included  in  the  Index  of  1700. 
Swift,  Jonathan  (1667-1745).  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.  Written  for  the  Universal 

Improvement  of  Mankind.  1704. 

1737 
Locke,  John  (1632-1704).  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  As  Delivered 
in  the  Scriptures.  1695. 

1740 
Bentley,  Richard  (1662-1742).  Remarks  upon  a  Late  Discourse  of  Free- 
Thinking,  in  a  Letter  to  F.H.,  D.D.,  by  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis.  1713. 

1742 
Berkeley,  George  (1685-1753).  Alciphron;  or.  The  Minute  Philosopher.  In 
Seven  Dialogues.  2  vols.  1732. 

1743 

Defoe,  Daniel  (1661-1731).  The  Political  History  of  the  Devil,  As  Well  An- 
cient As  Modern:  in  Two  Parts.  1726. 

Lucas,  Richard  (1648-1715).  Practical  Christianity.  2nd  ed.,  1681. 

Swinden,  Tobias  (1659-1719).  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Place  of 
Hell.  1714. 

1744 
Mandeville,  Bernard  (i670?-i733).  The  Grumbling  Hive;  or.  Knaves  Turnd 

Honest.  1705. 
.  The  Fable  of  the  Bees;  or.  Private  Vices  Publick  Benefits.  Part  1, 1714; 

part  2  (revised  and  enlarged),  1724. 
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Richardson,  Samuel  (1689-1761).  Pamela:  or  Virtue  Rewarded.  2  vols.  1740. 
Sykes,  Arthur  A.  (1648-1756).  Principles  and  Connections  of  Natural  and 

Reveal' d  Religion.  1742. 

1746 
Burnet,  Gilbert,  Vicar  of  Coggeshall  (d.  1746).  A  Defense  of  Natural  and 

Reveal' d  Religion.  4  vols.  1737. 

1755 
Middleton,  Conyers  (1683-1750).  The  Epistles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of 

Brutus  to  Cicero.  1743. 
Richardson,  Samuel  (1689-1761).  Pamela:  or  Virtue  Rewarded.  2  vols.  1740; 

French  translation  of  Abbe  Prevost. 

1756 
Defoe,  Daniel  (1660-1731).  The  Life  and  Strange  Surprizing  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.   Written  by  Himself.  1719;  French 
edition  (Ley den,  1754). 

1757 

Whitby,  Daniel  (1638-1726).  Complete  works. 

1761 
Hume,  David  (1711-76).  Philosophical  Essays  Concerning  Human  Under- 
standing. 1748;  French  translation  of  1758. 

1767 

Woolston,  Thomas  (1670-1733).  A  Discourse  on  the  Miracles  of  Our  Sav- 
iour. 1727-29. 

.  Defence  of  His  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  Our  Saviour  against  the 

Bishops  of  St.  Davids  and  London.  1729-30. 

1777 
Robertson,  William  (1721-93).  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  with  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  from  the  Sub- 
version of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  3 
vols.  1769;  French  edition  (Amsterdam,  1771). 

1783 
Gibbon,  Edward  (1737-94).  T^^^  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  6  vols.  1776-88;  Italian  translation  of  vol.  i  (Pisa,  1779). 

*i790 
Pope,  Alexander  (1688-1744).  The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  ed.  William 
Warburton.  10  vols.  1757. 
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Sterne,  Laurence  (1713-68).  The  Works  of  Laurence  Sterne  (London  edi- 
tion). 10  vols.  1780;  French  translation  of  1787. 

*i8o5 
Burke,  Edmund  (i729?-97).  Refections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  on 
the  Proceedings  in  Certain  Societies  in  London  Relative  to  that  Event.  1790. 

*i8o6 
Priestley,  Joseph  (1733-1804).  Theological  and  Miscellaneous  Works.  1805, 

1817 
Darwin,  Erasmus  (1731-1802).  Zoonomia;  or,  The  Laws  of  Organic  Life. 
2  vols.  1794-96, 

1819 
Sterne,  Laurence  (1713-68).  A  Sentimental  fourney  through  France  and  Italy, 
by  Mr.  Yorick.  2  vols.  1768;  translation  of  Ugo  Foscolo. 

1823 

Goldsmith,  Oliver  (1730-74).  An  Abridgement  of  the  History  of  England, 
From  the  Invasion  offulius  Caesar  to  the  Death  of  George  II.  1774;  Italian 
translation. 

Hume,  David  (1711-76).  History  of  England  from  the  Invasion  offulius 
Caesar  to  the  Revolution  in  1688.  8  vols.  1763.  ("This  is  another  edition  of 
'The  History  of  Great  Britain,'  published  in  two  vol.  in  1754-57.  The 
titlepages  of  this  edition  are  evidently  intended  to  bring  the  earlier 
periods,  which  were  issued  independently,  into  one  work"  [British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books,  109,  74].) 

1824 
Hume,  David  (1711-76).  Oeuvres philosophiques.  7  vols.  1788. 
Paine,  Thomas  (1737-1809).  Complete  Works.  1792. 

1827 
Hume,  David  (1711-76).  Oeuvres  philosophiques.  7  vols.  1788. 

In  compiling  the  list  of  Indexes  and  writers  included  herein,  the  fol- 
lowing sources  were  consulted: 

Burke,  Redmond  A.  What  Is  the  Index?  Milwaukee:  Bruce  Publishing 

Company,  1952. 
Haight,  Anne  Lyon.  Banned  Books:  Informal  Notes  on  Some  Books  Banned 

for  Various  Reasons  at  Various  Times  and  in  Various  Places.  2nd  ed.,  rev. 

and  enlarged.  New  York:  R.  R.  Bowker,  1955. 
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The  New  Cambridge  Bibliography  of  English  Literature.  Ed.  George  Watson 
et  al.  Vol.  2:  1660-1800.  Cambridge:  University  Press,  1971. 

Putnam,  George  Haven.  The  Censorship  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  Its  In- 
fluence upon  the  Production  and  Distribution  of  Literature.  2  vols.  1906;  rpt. 
New  York:  Benjamin  Blom,  1967. 
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Un  raro  esemplare  delle  Esequie  di  Michelangelo 
nella  Biblioteca  delFUniversita  di  Pennsylvania 

ENZO  ORVIETO* 


IE  ESEQUIE  di  Michelangelo,  celebrate  a  Firenze  nella  chiesa 
J  di  S.  Lorenzo  il  14  luglio  1564,  sono  descritte  dettagliatamente 
in  un  opuscolo  stampato  nella  tipografia  di  Jacopo  Giunti  ed  uscito 
subito  dopo  la  cerimonia  con  la  suddetta  data.^  Ben  pochi  esemplari 
sono  oggi  reperibili;  Rudolf  e  Margot  Wittkower  che  lo  hanno 
riprodotto  in  facsimile  e  tradotto  in  inglese,  danno  anche  la  lista  delle 
biblioteche  europee  ed  americane  che  posseggono  il  raro  libretto.^ 
Tra  quest'ultime  pero  non  figura  la  Biblioteca  dell'Universita  di 
Pennsylvania  alia  quale  gia  da  vari  anni  appartiene  un  esemplare  reso 
ancor  piu  raro  da  alcune  originali  e  pregiate  caratteristiche.-^  Prima  di 
descriverle  sara  utile  fare  alcune  osservazioni  generali  sull'opuscolo 
delle  Esequie.  Format©  da  22  carte,  esso  consta  principalmente  di  due 
parti  distinte,  seguite  sia  I'una  che  I'altra  da  alcune  poesie  in  volgare  o 
in  latino,  scritte  in  occasione  della  morte  di  Michelangelo/  Nella 
prima  parte,  stesa  con  molta  probabilita  qualche  mese  prima  del  14 
lugHo,^  giorno  della  cerimonia  in  S.  Lorenzo,  si  ha  notizia  della 
consegna  ai  Fiorentini  del  corpo  di  Michelangelo  trasportato  da 
Roma,  e  dei  preparativi  delle  esequie  organizzate  da  Vincenzo  Bor- 
ghini  con  I'aiuto  del  Vasari  e  di  altri  artisti  dell'Accademia  fiorentina 
del  Disegno.^  Nella  seconda  parte,  che  tratta  esclusivamente  del- 
I'esequie,  troviamo  innanzi  tutto  enumerate  le  pitture  e  le  sculture 
allegoriche  poste  in  onore  di  Michelangelo  lungo  le  navate  di  S. 
Lorenzo  ed  intorno  al  catafalco;  segue  quindi  la  descrizione  della 
cerimonia  religiosa  cominciata  con  una  messa  solenne  e  terminata 
con  I'orazione  funebre  di  Benedetto  Varchi, 

Qualche  esemplare  dell'opuscolo,  invece  del  giorno  della  cerimonia 
(14  lugHo  1564),  porta  la  data  28  giugno  1564.  Questa  differenza  e 
dovuta  al  fatto  che  originariamente  le  esequie  erano  state  fissate  per  il 
28  giugno  e  percio  alcune  copertine  furono  stampate  con  tale  dataJ 
Naturalmente  le  copie  portanti  la  data  erronea  della  cerimonia  (e  tra 

*  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
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di  esse  I'opuscolo  della  Biblioteca  deirUniversita  di  Pennsylvania), 
sono  ancora  piu  rare  delle  altre.^ 

Il  libretto  deWEsequie,  scritto  con  molta  probabilita  dal  Borghini,^ 
e  spesso  seguito  da  qualche  altro  opuscolo  che  tratta  anch'esso  della 
cerimonia  funebre.  In  alcuni  csemplari  gli  opuscoli  aggiunti  e  rilegati 
con  le  Esequie  sono  due:  il  primo  contiene  I'Orazione  di  Benedetto 
Varchi,^°  il  secondo  quella  di  Giovan  Maria  Tarsia  seguita  dal  di- 
scorso  di  Benvenuto  Cellini.^ ^  In  questi  componimenti  accanto 
all'estcsa  parte  commemorativa  delle  esequie  si  trova  sempre  qualche 
accenno  alia  ben  nota  "disputa  di  precedenza  fra  la  Scultura  e  la 
Pittura,"  sorta  molti  anni  prima  tra  gli  artisti  fiorentini.^^  Il  Varchi, 
per  esempio,  nella  sua  orazione  si  mantiene  neutrale,  lodando  sia  la 
pittura  che  la  scultura,  e  da  buon  letterato,  anche  la  poesia;  attivita 
tutte  queste,  egli  conclude,  nelle  quali  Michelangelo  eccelse.*-*  Il 
Tarsia,  invece,  nel  suo  grave  e  lunghissimo  discorso  simpatizza  per  la 
pittura,  senza  pero  dichiararsi  in  modo  apcrto.^"*  Il  Cellini,  natural- 
mente,  sostiene  nel  suo  scritto  I'assoluta  superiorita  della  scultura,^^ 
e  rimprovera  agli  organizzatori  della  cerimonia  funebre  d'aver  col- 
locato  nel  posto  d'onore,  cioe  al  lato  destro  del  catafalco,  I'immagine 
allegorica  della  pittura  invece  di  quella  della  scultura. ^^ 

L'esemplare  deWEsequie  appartenente  alia  Biblioteca  dell'Univer- 
sita  di  Pennsylvania,  e  seguito  da  un  solo  opuscolo,  quello  contenente 
I'orazione  di  Giovan  Maria  Tarsia  e  il  discorso  di  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
Ed  e  proprio  tra  le  pagine  di  questo  libretto  aggiunto  alY Esequie  che 
troviamo  trascritte  da  una  mano  cinquecentesca  alcune  rime  del 
Cellini.  I  componimenti  sono  otto  in  tutto:^"^  il  primo,  di  otto  versi,^^ 
e  scritto  dietro  la  copertina  dell'opuscolo  del  Tarsia  (carta  Ai'"')  pre- 
cedendo  immediatamente  il  discorso  di  questi;  il  secondo,  che  e  un 
sonetto,^^  e  steso  su  un  foglio  inserito  tra  le  carte  D2  e  D3  e  precede  il 
discorso  del  Cellini;  gli  altri  sonetti  stesi  su  fogli  inseriti  ed  attaccati 
anch'essi  tra  le  pagine  stampate  dell'opuscolo  si  trovano  tra  D4-D5,2° 
tra  D5-d6,2^  e  subito  dopo  d6.^^  Tutte  queste  rime  fanno  parte  delle 
poesie  "intorno  alia  disputa  di  precedenza  fra  la  Scultura  e  la  Pittura,"^^ 
e  sono  dirette  dal  Cellini  contro  coloro  che  vedevano  nella  pittura 
un'arte  piu  nobile  della  scultura;  tra  questi  il  Grazzini,  il  Tarsia,  ed  il 
Vasari. 

£  interessante  notare  che  la  copertina  dell'esemplare  deWEsequie 
della  Bibhoteca  dell'Universita  di  Pennsylvania  porta,  oltre  al  sigillo 
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dell'antica  biblioteca  di  S.  Maria  Novella,  le  firme  di  due  illustri 
letterati  fiorentini:  Giandonato  dell'Antella  e  Domenico  Mellini.^^ 
Concludendo,  possiamo  afFermare  che  il  libro  per  le  tre  caratte- 
ristiche  menzionate  (la  data  del  28  giugno  invece  di  quella  del  14 
luglio,  i  sonetti  del  Cellini  trascritti  ed  aggiunti  al  secondo  opuscolo, 
le  firme  di  due  eruditi  fiorentini  alia  cui  biblioteca  appartenne  il 
volumetto)  puo  esser  considerate  uno  dei  piia  rari  e  preziosi  esem- 
plari  deWEsequie  reperibili  oggi  sia  negli  Stati  Uniti  che  in  Europa.^^ 

[A  summary  of  the  above  paper  follows.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
author.! 


A  Rare  Book  on  the  Obsequies  for  Michelangelo 
in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

The  obsequies  for  Michelangelo  were  celebrated  in  Florence,  14  July 
1564,  in  an  elaborate  ceremony  planned  by  Vincenzo  Borghini  with  the 
help  of  other  members  of  the  Florentine  Academy  of  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  Esequie  del  divino  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti,  the  Academy's 
homage  on  his  death,  was  pubHshed  by  Jacopo  Giunti  14  July  1564. 
Among  rare  copies  of  the  booklet  still  in  existence,  seven  are  dated  28 
June  1564,  the  date  originally  set  for  the  fimeral  celebrations.  Rudolf  and 
Margot  Wittkower,  who  in  1964  translated  and  annotated  a  facsimile 
edition  of  the  Esequie,  have  accounted  for  six  copies  with  the  wrong  date 
on  the  title  pages;  the  seventh  copy  is  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
Rare  Book  Collection. 

On  the  title  page  of  the  University's  copy  are  the  seal  of  the  ancient 
Florentine  library  of  S.  Maria  Novella  and  the  signatures  of  two  illustrious 
seventeenth-century  Florentine  scholars:  Giandonato  dell'Antella  and 
Domenico  Mellini.  Bound  together  with  the  Esequie  is  the  funeral  oration 
of  Giovan  Maria  Tarsia  and,  appended  to  it,  a  Discorso  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  Making  it  unique  among  surviving  copies  of  the  Esequie,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  booklet  includes  manuscript  pages  of  eight 
poems  by  Cellini.  Though  not  autograph,  they  are  copied  in  a  typically 
sixteenth-century  hand  on  folios  inserted  among  the  printed  pages  of 
Tarsia's  Oratione.  The  poems  deal  with  the  famous  controversy,  born  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  between  sculptors  and  painters  concerning  the  pre- 
eminence of  one  art  form  over  the  other,  and  reveal  Cellini's  contempt  for 
Tarsia  and  others  who  claimed  that  painting  was  superior  to  sculpture. 
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Michelangelo  had  deplored  the  controversy,  but  members  of  the  Academy 
kept  it  very  much  alive  even  as  they  honored  the  genius  of  their  beloved 
Michelangelo  during  the  funeral  celebrations. 

NOTES 

1.  Escquic  del  diviuo  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti:  celebrate  in  Firenze  dalV Accademia  de 
Pittori,  Scultori,  e  Architettori  (Firenze:  Giunti,  1564). 

2.  The  Divine  Michelangelo:  The  Florentine  Academy's  Homage  on  his  Death  in  1564: 
a  Facsimile  Edition  qfEsequie  .  .  .  Introduced,  Translated  and  Annotated  by  Rudolf 
and  Margot  Witthower  (London:  Phaidon  Press,  1964),  pp.  137-138. 

3.  Ms.  Ital.  92  (bound  with  IC5.B8888.W564e). 

4.  Le  prime  otto  carte  (ai'"-B4^)  comprendono  la  prima  parte;  seguono  le  poesie 
in  onore  di  Michelangelo  (carte  b^^-ct,^)  e  quindi  la  seconda  parte  di  dieci 
carte  (c3'"-Fi'').  Con  una  canzone  di  Laura  Battifcrra  degli  Ammannati  ed 
altrc  poesie  di  vari  autori  (carte  fi'"-F2v)  termina  il  libretto. 

5.  The  Divine  Michelangelo,  p.  39. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

7.  Ibid.,  pp.  38-40. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  138.  Secondo  R.  e  M.  Wittkower  esistono  solo  sei  esemplari  portanti 
la  data  28  giugno  1564. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

10.  Orazione  funerale  di  M.  Benedetto  Varchi  fatta  e  recitata  da  Ltd  pubblicamente 
neWessequic  di  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti  in  Firenze,  nella  Chiesa  di  San  Lorenzo 
(Firenze:  Giunti,  1564). 

11.  Oratione  0  vero  discorso  di  M.  Giovan  Maria  Tarsia.  Fatto  nelFEssequic  del  divino 
Michelagnolo  Buonarroti  (Fiorenza:  Bartolomeo  SermarteUi,  1564). 

"Discorso  di  M.  Benvenuto  Cennini  [errore  di  stampa  per  Cellini],  cittadino 
Fiorentino,  scultore  eccelente.  Sopra  la  differenza  nata  tra  gli  Scultori  e  Pittori, 
circa  il  luogo  destro  stato  dato  alia  Pittura;  neUe  Essequie  del  gran'  Michela- 
gnolo Buonarroti"  (pubblicato  con  VOratione  del  Tarsia). 

12.  Nata  nel  Quattrocento  per  opera  di  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  la  disputa  sulla 
superiority  dell'una  o  dell'altra  attivita  artistica  non  si  era  ancora  spenta  tra  gli 
artisti  fiorcntini  neUa  seconda  meta  del  Cinquecento,  nonostante  che  Miche- 
langelo, interpellato  dal  Varchi,  avesse  dichiarato  nella  sua  risposta  da  Roma 
che  la  Pittura  e  la  Scultura  venivano  "da  una  medesima  intelligenza,"  e  che  si 
poteva  "far  fare  loro  una  buona  pace  insieme,  et  lasciar  tante  dispute,  perche  vi 
va  piu  tempo  che  a  far  le  figure"  [v.  Le  rime  di  Benvenuto  Cellini,  pubblicate  ed 
annotate  per  cura  di  Adolfo  Mabellini  [Torino:  G.  B.  Paravia,  1890  (i.e., 
1891)],  pp.  13-29). 

13.  Orazione  funerale  di  M.  Benedetto  Varchi,  pp.  6-8. 

14.  "Non  vorrei  pero  che  . . .  alcuni  di  voi  si  volessino  alzare  sopra  delli  altri  con 
dire  di  esser  i  piu  degni,  tra  tanti.  perche  fabbricano  in  rame,  bronzo,  6  marmo." 
{Oratione  .  .  .  di  M.  Giovan  Maria  Tarsia,  carta  B2'".) 
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Il  Tarsia  pronuncio  la  sua  orazione  all'Accademia  del  Disegno  [v.  The 
Divine  Michelangelo,  pp.21  e  29)  alia  presenza  di  pittori,  scultori  ed  architetti; 
evito  quindi  di  dichiararsi  apertamente  in  favore  della  pittura.  Ma  da  alcuni 
suoi  sonetti  e  anche  dal  fatto  che  egli  dedichi  il  suo  discorso  ad  un  pittore  ("il 
molto  magnifico  e  virtuoso  Agnolo  Bronzini")  si  puo  dedurre  facilmente 
ch'egli  considerava  la  pittura  superiore  a  qualsiasi  altra  attivita  artistica.  Suscito 
per  questo  le  ire  dell'impulsivo  Cellini  che  gli  lancio  insulti  nei  suoi  sonetti, 
chiamandolo  pedante  e  sciocco. 

15.  Gli  argomenti  espressi  a  questo  proposito  dal  Cellini  sia  nel  suo  discorso  che 
nei  suoi  sonetti,  sono  essenzialmente  quattro:  L'uomo,  creazione  divina,  e  "di 
rihevo,"  cioe  appartiene  alia  Scultura  e  non  alia  Pittura;  questa  non  e  che 
"I'ombra"  deUa  sua  madre  Scultura;  il  pittore  porta  a  compimento  la  sua  opera 
molto  piii  facilmente  e  piu  velocemente  che  lo  scultore;  ma  la  sua  creazione 
dura  ben  poco  in  confronto  a  quella  dello  scultore,  perche  la  Scultura  e  eterna. 

16.  In  realta  il  Cellini  era  in  errore.  Fu  forse  male  informato  e  non  pote  (sembra 
che  fosse  ammalato)  verificare  personalmente  che  I'allegoria  deUa  scultura  era 
stata  invece  posta  al  lato  destro  del  catafalco  (v.  The  Divine  Michelangelo,  p.  21). 

17.  Citiamo  nelle  note  18-22  solo  il  primo  verso,  rimandando  per  la  lettura  intera 
di  ciascuna  poesia  all'edizione:  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Opcre,  a  cura  di  B.  Maier 
(Milano:  RizzoU,  1968). 

18.  "Lettor  benignio,  il  Boschereccio  scrive"  (cfr.  CeUini,  Opere,  p.  986). 

19.  "Quanto  la  ragion  puo;  quant'el  ver  degnio"  (cfr.  CeUini,  Opere,  p.  888). 

20.  "O  voi  ch'avete  non  sapendo  sparte"  (cfr.  Cellini,  Opere,  p.  881). 

21.  "Virtuosi  gentili  spiriti  santi"  (cfr.  CeUini,  Opere,  p.  936). 

22.  Le  due  carte  attaccate  al  Hbro  contengono  quattro  sonetti:  "Questo  e  un  huom 
che  vuol  ch'el  mondo  in  Pazzi";  "Questo  pedante  si  fa  di  Tarsia";  "Fra  Take 
mole  e  sacri  tempi  udia";  "Nessun  puo  dar  iuditio  se  non  queUi"  (cfr.  CeUini, 
Opere,  pp.  887,  886,  885,  891). 

23.  CeUini,  Opere,  p.  881. 

24.  Nel  mezzo  deUa  copertina  si  legge  "Ad  usum  S  Janidonati  AnteUensis"  ed  in 
fondo  ad  essa  "Di  Domenico  Mellini."  Il  primo  erudito,  appartenente  aUa 
nobile  famigUa  fiorentina  deU'AnteUa  estintasi  nel  1698,  "Frate  Domenicano 
fu  neUa  sua  Religione  Maestro  di  Sacra  Teologia,  e  nel  1650  era  Pubbhco 
Lettore  di  Metafisica  neU'Universita  di  Pisa"  (Lorenzo  Cantini,  Saggi  istorici 
d'antichita  toscane  [Firenze:  Stamperia  Albizziniana]  tomo  V°,  1796,  p.  128).  Il 
secondo  letterato,  Domenico  Mellini,  "fighuolo  di  Guido,  fioriva  con  fama  di 
Dicitore  eloquente;  d'erudito  Scrittore  e  di  Poeta  amenissimo;  in  Firenze  sua 
Patria,  su  la  fine  del  Secolo  decimosesto"  (GiuHo  Negri,  Istoria  degli  scrittori 
fiorentini  [Ferrara:  B.  PomateUi],  1722  p.  152). 

25.  Ci  sia  permesso  di  esprimere  la  nostra  riconoscenza  al  "Taft  Faculty  Commit- 
tee" dell'Universita  di  Cincinnati  per  la  borsa  di  studio  concessaci  onde  age- 
volarele  nostre  ricerche  sui  manoscritti  itahani  deU'Universita  di  Pennsylvania. 
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upon  Looking  into  Shakespeare's  Sonnet  73 

R.  L.  WIDMANN* 


Shakespeare's  Sonnet  73,  much  admired  and  much  com- 
mented on,  surely  is  one  of  the  lovehest  of  the  sequence,  if  not 
the  knottiest  to  interpret  or  exphcate.  The  range  of  commentary 
begins  with  A.  L.  Rowse,^  who  declares  that  "this  familiar  and  much 
admired  sonnet  offers  no  difficulties,"  and  is  best  illustrated  on  the 
other  extreme  by  Stephen  Booth's  sensitive  and  exhaustive  reading 
of  the  sonnet  in  An  Essay  on  Shakespeare  s  Sonnets?  The  middle 
ground  is  covered  by  a  series  of  comments  on  the  poem  in  The 
Explicator,-^  which  concentrates  on  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
"that"  and  "leave"  in  line  fourteen  and  upon  fixing  the  relationship 
of  Sonnet  73  to  Sonnet  74  and  to  Sonnets  71  and  72.  John  Crowe 
Ransom's  famous  essay,  "Shakespeare  at  Sonnets,""*  offers  an  inten- 
sive analysis  of  the  first  quatrain,  particularly  of  the  images  of  the 
boughs.^  Arthur  Mizener's  rejoinder  defends  Shakespeare  against 
Ransom's  charge  that  he  was  a  weak  Metaphysical  poet,  as  Mizener 
analyzes  how  tenor  and  vehicle  of  the  images  in  the  first  quatrain 
work.^  All  of  the  critics  offer  interesting  insights,  but  with  the  ex- 
tensive commentary  on  how  the  language  is  working,  the  commen- 
tators have  rarely  focused  directly  on  how  the  visual  images  are 
created  in  the  reader  and  how  the  reader's  sense  of  sight  is  appealed 
to. 

Sonnet  73  reads,  in  its  first  publication  in  1609  in  Thorpe: 

That  time  of  yeeare  thou  maist  in  nie  behold, 

When  yellow  leaues,  or  none,  or  few  doe  hange 

Vpon  those  boughes  which  shake  against  the  could. 

Bare  rn'wd  quicrs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

In  me  thou  sccst  the  twi-light  of  such  day. 

As  after  Sun-set  fadeth  in  the  West, 

Which  by  and  by  blacke  night  doth  take  away, 

Deaths  second  selfe  that  seals  vp  all  in  rest. 

In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire, 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lye, 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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As  the  death  bed,  whereon  it  must  expire, 

Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nurrisht  by. 

This  thou  perceu'st,  which  makes  thy  loue  more  strong, 
To  love  that  well,  which  thou  must  leaue  ere  long. 

R.  P.  Blackmur's  comments  on  "particularity"  and  "syntactical 
unity"  in  the  first  quatrain  point  us  in  the  direction  of  a  usefiil  read- 
ing, when  he  asks  that  the  reader  remember  an  avenue  of  beech  trees: 

.  .  .  with  nearly  all  the  leaves  dropped,  and  the  rest  dropping,  on  a  late 
November  afternoon  toward  dusk;  then  even  the  "bare  ruin'd  choirs" 
become  enormously  particular.  These  words  are  the  shape  of  thought 
reading  into  feeling  and  it  is  the  force  of  that  thought  that  was  able  to 
achieve  particularity  and  order  in  the  words.  It  is  to  achieve  the  eloquence 
of  presence,  and  it  is  this  presence  which  interinanimates  the  whole 
poem.  .  .  ? 

Blackmur  explains  how  the  poet  goes  about  creating  a  particular 
image  of  great  complexity.  Stephen  Booth's  essay  also  focuses  on 
creating  visual  images  in  the  poem;  he  describes  line  two  by  saying: 

The  perception  of  the  line  is  like  the  perception  of  physical  things  only  in 
that,  in  both  cases,  the  mind  of  the  beholder  is  presented  with  related  but 
not  strictly  ordered  objects — objects  that  have  not  yet  undergone  the 
process  of  being  sorted  and  organized  into  an  experience,  something 
shaped  into  usefulness  so  that  it  can  be  carried  as  a  conscious  memory 
and  reported. 

What  Booth  says  here  is  quite  true.  But  he  does  not  tell  us  how 
Shakespeare  fully  goes  about  impressing  upon  an  active  reader  the 
experience  of  reading  a  line  as  action.^ 

The  putative  observer^  of  the  speaker  of  Sonnet  73  does  become 
an  actor  by  line  fourteen,  as  Booth  maintains. ^"^  However,  the  be- 
holder or  observer  becomes  an  actor  much  sooner  in  the  course  of  the 
poem.  The  beholder  is  invited  to  see  the  speaker  in  three  different 
guises  in  time  as  he  moves  from  autumn,  to  twilight,  to  late  at  night 
when  the  fire  is  dying.  Such  a  progression  of  time  obviously  moves 
in  increasingly  smaller  discrete  units.  The  apparent  randomness  of 
the  catalogue  in  line  two,  "yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,"  is  offset 
and  counterbalanced  by  a  strictly  narrowing  progression  of  particu- 
larized time.  There  can  be  no  randonmess  or  uneasiness  about  the 
movement  of  chronological  time  as  the  beholder  moves  through  the 
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poem,  for  he  is  being  brought  closer  and  closer  to  an  awareness  not 
only  of  the  death  of  the  speaker  but  also  to  an  awareness  of  and 
sensitivity  about  his  own  reaction  to  that  death.  Time's  continual 
haste  must  be  made  absolutely  clear  to  him.  So  Shakespeare  intro- 
duces the  beholder  in  line  one  with  the  weak  word  "thou,"  and  even 
places  it  in  a  relatively  unstressed  position  as  the  weaker  syllable  of 
the  third  iamb.  The  "me"  of  line  one  is  obviously  more  significant 
initially,  as  are  "year"  and  "maiest"  and  "behold."  However,  as  the 
structure  of  the  poem  develops,  increasing  emphasis  is  given  to 
"thou"  both  grammatically  and  rhetorically  as  it  moves  from  the  third 
word  in  quatrains  two  and  three^^  to  the  position  of  second  word  in 
the  couplet.  In  the  couplet,  of  course,  "thou"  and  "love"  are  the 
dominant  thematic  and  grammatical  terms;  the  use  of  "thou"  there 
suggests  and  underscores  the  movement  in  the  poem  from  focus  on 
the  speaker,  to  shared  significance  of  speaker  and  beholder,  to  con- 
centration primarily  on  "thou,"  the  beholder,  in  the  last  two  lines. 
As  the  balance  between  the  two  characters  of  the  poem  moves  from 
speaker  to  beholder,  the  importance  of  the  latter  is  clearly  developed. 
What  the  beholder  actually  sees  in  the  course  of  the  poem  has  been 
much  discussed,  but  mainly  in  terms  of  the  three  metaphors^^  at- 
tached to  the  speaker,  who  changes  from  autumnal  trees,  to  fading 
daylight,  then  to  dying  ashes  and  glowing  embers.  No  critics  yet 
have  noticed  the  impact  of  physical  size  of  the  two  people,  beholder 
and  speaker,  in  Sonnet  73 .  The  speaker  is  ordinary  human  size  in  the 
first  quatrain,  when  he  is  seen  by  the  beholder  as  he  walks  through 
trees,  very  near  a  ruined  cathedral.  The  trees  tower  above;  the 
poignancy  of  advancing  age  is  suggested  and  amplified  by  the  mild 
whistling  of  the  emptied  boughs,  deserted  by  the  once  cheering 
songbirds.  The  emptiness  and  forlomness  felt  by  the  speaker  have 
pathetic  and  expressive  statement  in  the  emotions  felt  by  any  human 
who  looks  at  yellowed  leaves  tenaciously  clinging  to  dry  and  weath- 
ered boughs.  Shakespeare  depends  upon  an  emotional  response  from 
his  reader  in  the  first  quatrain  to  underscore  the  logical  thought  con- 
veyed, hi  the  complex,  and  at  times  ambiguous,  construction  of 
quatrain  one,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  place  of  humans  in  the 
scale  of  nature.  Humans  are  dwarfed  by  tall  trees  and  taller  ruined 
choirs  of  deserted,  sacked  cathedral  walls.  Both  beholder  and  speaker 
here  are,  relatively  speaking,  the  same  small  human  size. 
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But  with  the  second  quatrain,  Shakespeare  begins  to  change  the 
focus  of  physical  size  for  his  reader.  As  the  speaker  compares  himself 
to  twilight  of  the  day,  his  body  naturally  appears  to  be  larger,  for  he 
is  not  now  surrounded  by  natural  growth  and  the  constructs  of  man 
found  in  quatrain  one.  Further,  he  is  larger  in  comparison  because 
both  the  beholder  and  the  reader  are  invited  to  see  him  outlined 
against  the  fading  sun  on  the  western  rim  of  the  earth.  A  common 
psychological  phenomenon  called  the  "moon  illusion"  tells  us  that 
the  size  of  an  object  perceived  is  larger  if  that  object  is  in  scale 
against  another  known  to  the  observer.  Hence  the  moon  appears  to 
be  much  larger  at  the  horizon  of  the  earth  than  it  does  hanging  in  the 
sky.  Shakespeare  here  employs  the  "moon  illusion"  to  make  the 
speaker  look  larger  when  set  next  to  a  tree.  A  third  method  of 
Shakespeare's  in  the  second  quatrain  also  makes  the  speaker  appear  to 
have  grown  larger.  The  image  in  line  eight  of  sealing  up  may  indeed 
refer  to  the  homely  picture  of  cattle  being  penned  up  for  the  night,  as 
G.  T.  Tucker  suggests. ^^  If  it  does,  again  the  speaker  becomes  a  big- 
ger person  as  the  reader  visualizes  him  standing  next  to  or  behind  the 
cows  being  penned  up.  The  cattle  will  be  as  tall  as  or  shorter  than  the 
human;  he  is  not  dwarfed  by  them.  The  figure  of  "death's  second 
self,"  Sleep,  cannot  be  much  taller  than  his  sibling,  who  is  often  de- 
picted as  a  skeleton  of  human  size,  wrapped  in  his  black  cloak. 
Hence,  the  human  form  in  quatrain  two  is  depicted  in  numerous 
ways  as  relatively  larger  than  in  the  first  quatrain. 

In  the  third  quatrain,  the  body  becomes  even  larger  and  begins  to 
tower  over  its  surrounding  objects.  A  man  standing  or  sitting  next  to 
the  dying  fire  of  line  nine,  dominates  and  suggests  (but  ironically  so) 
much  strength,  in  contrast  to  the  weak  and  dying  fire.  The  grey 
ashes  wink  into  power  or  strength  only  when  accompanied  by  a 
visual  image  of  the  glowing  coals  of  the  fire,  which  they  are  smother- 
ing and  from  which  they  came.  Hallett  Smith  discusses  the  choking 
of  the  fire  by  its  own  ashes  and  describes  the  action  of  this  quatrain  as 
the  "irony  of  process."!"^  Here,  the  reader  is  expected  to  see  the 
speaker  as  self-deluded  about  his  remaining  power  and  strength  in 
that  the  speaker  ironically  and  self-deprecatingly  compares  himself 
implicitly  to  the  Phoenix,  who  will  rise  from  its  own  ashes.  The 
bird  bom  from  the  ashes  of  quatrain  three  simultaneously  is  the  love 
or  bond  of  friendships^  between  the  speaker  and  the  beholder  and  is 
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also  the  concept  of  the  speaker's  immortaHty,  through  writing  his 
own  epitaph  and  memorial  to  the  highly  valued  love  or  friendship, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  poem  and  which  is  summarized  in  the 
couplet's  moralizing. 

Human  mortality  (and  the  adjustment  of  the  human  to  it,  I  think) 
does  become  increasingly  important  in  the  poem,  as  Booth  points 
out.^^  It  would  be  pleasant  and  convenient  if  the  delusion  of  the 
speaker  had  some  obvious  and  relevant  connection  to  the  change  in 
human  size  noted  in  my  preceding  paragraphs.  However,  that  the 
human  figure  does  become  increasingly  larger  throughout  the  poem 
has  less  to  do  with  the  speaker  than  with  the  impact  of  the  speaker 
upon  the  beholder.  As  the  beholder  realizes,  in  different  ways,  that 
indeed  his  beloved  speaker  is  going  to  be  taken  from  him,  perhaps  he 
is  consoled  by  the  fancy  of  seeing  that  speaker  as  always  growing 
larger. 

The  couplet  says  nothing  of  human  size,  but  shifts  to  the  topic  of 
love.  No  implicit  statements  are  in  the  couplet  which  would  tell  the 
reader  how  the  speaker  or  beholder  now  view  the  physical  body  of 
the  dying  speaker.  That  concept  is  now  irrelevant,  for  beholder, 
speaker,  and  reader  must  all  concentrate  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
death  as  it  affects  the  beholder.  If  the  beholder  is  to  understand  his 
own  death,  he  can  derive  guidance  from  the  speaker,  who  affirms  the 
power  of  love  between  people  as  his  last  injunction  to  his  beloved 
beholder. 

It  seems  quite  likely  that  another  aspect  of  this  poem  has  not  been 
adequately  explained,  despite  all  the  attention  given  to  the  catalogue 
of  line  two,  "yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few."  Booth  shows  us  how 
this  line  is  "like  looking  at  nature  unmethodized."^'^  It  is  true  that 
there  are  yellow  leaves  first,  then  few,  then  none  in  nature.  But  if  the 
leaves  are  seen  to  stand  for  the  sexual  desires  and  powers  of  the 
speaker,  then  the  catalogue  makes  more  sense  as  it  stands.  Shake- 
speare is  developing  a  conventional  lament  by  poets  who  bewail  the 
loss  of  sexual  potency,  while  the  raging  desires  remain.  I  suggest 
that  the  catalogue  of  "yellow  leaves"  outlines  and  foreshadows  the 
sexual  imagery  implicit  in  the  third  quatrain,  with  the  Phoenix  image 
and  its  reference  to  fire,  the  glowing  red  of  passion. 

Thus,  what  the  beholder  sees  is  very  important.  And  though 
Shakespeare  may  indeed  be  offering  the  reader  some  moral,  maxim, 
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or  guidepost  for  the  conduct  of  his  or  her  own  Hfe,  the  poem  cer- 
tainly has  another  and  more  important  dimension.  The  beholder  is 
told  by  Shakespeare,  in  the  couplet,  to  stop  seeing  and  to  feel  and  to 
understand.  Shakespeare  is  clearly  concerned  with  getting  the  be- 
holder to  understand  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  speaker 
of  the  poem  and  that  beholder.  The  depiction  of  such  a  relationship 
is  central  in  understanding  the  couplet. 
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To  ''The  Assignation"  from  "The  Visionary" 
and  Poe's  Decade  of  Revising 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  FISHER  IV* 


AT  ALE  of  Poe's  frequently  anthologized  but  infrequently  stud- 
.  ied  with  any  critical  acumen  is  one  of  his  earlier  ventures  into 
prose  fiction,  "The  Assignation."  Confusion  has  dogged  the  path  of 
this  tale,  almost  predictably,  for  modem  readers  can  not  decide 
whether  it  is  a  hoax;  at  least  one  has  had  difficulties  keeping  the 
characters'  identities  correct;  and  the  long-touted  editor  of  Poe's 
works,  James  A.  Harrison,  was  unaware  of  its  first  appearance  in 
Godeys  Lady's  Book  Qanuary  1834),  where  it  bore  the  title  of  "The 
Visionary."  This  title  Poe  retained  in  revising  for  the  Southern  Liter- 
ary Messenger  Quly  1835)  and  the  later  Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and 
Arabesque  (1840).  Only  in  its  final  appearance,  in  the  Broadway 
Journal  (July  7, 1845),  did  the  tide  become  "The  Assignation,"  surely 
much  more  intriguing  in  its  suggestions  than  the  tame-sounding 
original.  Harrison's  oversight  was  first  corrected  by  another  Poe 
scholar,  George  E.  Woodberry.^  The  January  1834  Godeys  has,  ap- 
parently, continued  to  be  elusive,  for  no  editor  or  anthologist  has 
reprinted  the  first  version  of  the  tale,  nor  has  any  student  pondered 
the  significance  of  Poe's  revisions,  as  he  reworked  the  tale  over  the 
years.  Intended  by  the  late  Professor  Thomas  O.  Mabbott,  doyen  of 
Poe  scholars  and  editors,  for  inclusion  in  his  edition  of  Poe's  tales,  in 
progress  currently  at  the  Harvard  Press,  but  not  now  to  be  included 
there,  the  first  version  is  reprinted  below.  Accompanying  the  text  is 
commentary  upon  (a)  the  original  version  and  (b)  Poe's  changes  in 
the  tale.  Such  materials  may  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  Poe's 
literary  artistry,  as  it  developed  from  a  'prentice  hand  (though  by  no 
means  a  clumsy  one)  into  refmed  and  matured  fiction.  Making 
available  the  original  text  to  modem  students  will  facilitate  Poe 
studies  in  the  textual  area  and  clarify  our  picture  of  magazine  fiction 
during  his  times,  of  which  "The  Visionary"  is  a  representative  text. 

*  Professor  of  English  at  Hahnemann  Medical  College.  This  essay  is  the  first  in  a 
two-part  study. 
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Harrison  reprinted  the  original  SLM  version  of  "Lionizing";  the 
tales  first  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier  reappeared 
in  John  Grier  Vamer's  handsome  edition;  but  "The  Visionary"  has 
had  no  such  good  fortune.  The  present  essay  can  be  justified  in  no 
terms  better  than  those  of  Professor  Mabbott:  "Poe  often  rewrote 
poems  and  even  stories  completely;  and  he  constantly  made  minor 
revisions  in  reprinting  them.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  give 
full  texts  of  earlier  versions  in  addition  to  what  is  regarded  as  the 
best."2 


THE  VISIONARY. 

Ich  habe  gelebt,  und  geliebet. — Schiller's  Wallenstein. 
I  have  lived,  and  I  have  loved. 

Und  sterbich  denn,  so  sterbich  doch 
Durch  sie — durch  sie. — Goethe. 

And  if  I  die,  at  least  I  die 
With  her — inth  her. 

There  is  a  name — a  sound — which,  above  all  other  music,  vibrates 
upon  my  ear  with  a  delicious,  yet  wild  and  solemn  melody.  Devoutly 
admired  by  the  few  who  read,  and  by  the  very  few  who  think,  it  is  a  name 
not  as  yet,  indeed,  blazoned  in  the  escutcheon  of  immortality;  but  there, 
nevertheless,  heralded  in  characters  of  that  Tyrian  fire  hereafter  to  be 
rendered  legible  by  the  breath  of  centuries. 

It  is  a  name,  moreover,  which  for  reasons  intrinsically  of  no  weight,  yet 
in  fact  conclusive,  I  am  determined  to  conceal.  Nor  will  I,  by  a  fictitious 
appellation,  dishonour  the  memory  of  that  great  dead  whose  life  was  so 
little  understood,  and  the  received  account  of  whose  melancholy  end  is  a 
tissue  of  malevolent  blasphemies.  I  am  not  of  that  class  of  writers  who, 
making  some  euphonous  cognomen  the  key-stone  to  the  arch  of  their 
narrations,  can  no  more  conclude  without  the  one  than  the  architect  with- 
out the  other. 

Ill-fated  and  mysterious  man ! — bewildered  in  the  brilliancy  of  thine 
own  imagination,  and  fallen  in  the  flames  of  thine  own  youth !  Again  in 
fancy  I  behold  thee.  Once  more  thy  form  hath  risen  before  me — not,  oh 
not  as  thou  art — in  the  cold  valley  and  shadow;  but  as  thou  should' st  he — 
squandering  away  a  life  of  magnificent  meditation  in  that  city  of  dim 
visions,  thine  own  Venice,  which  is  a  star-beloved  city  of  the  sea,  and  the 
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wide  windows  of  whose  Paladian  palaces,  gleaming  with  the  fires  of  mid- 
night revelry,  look  down  with  a  sad  and  bitter  meaning  upon  the  secrets 
of  her  silent  waters. 

Yes!  I  repeat  it— "as  thou  should'st  be."  There  are  surely  other  worlds 
than  this— other  thoughts  than  the  thoughts  of  the  multitude— I  would 
almost  venture  to  say  other  speculations  than  the  speculations  of  the 
sophist.  Who,  then,  shall  call  thy  conduct  into  question?— who  blame  thee 
for  thy  visionary  hours— or  declare  those  occupations  a  wasting  away  of 
life,  which  were  but  the  overflowings  of  thine  everlasting  energies? 

It  was  at  Venice,  beneath  the  covered  archway  there  called  the  "Ponte 
di  Sospiri,"  that  met  me,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  the  person  of  whom 
I  speak.  It  is,  however,  with  a  confused  recollection,  that  I  recall  to  mind 
the  circumstances  of  that  meeting— yet  I  remember- ah!  how  should  I 
forget!  the  deep  midnight— the  Bridge  of  Sighs— the  beauty  of  woman, 
and  the  Demon  of  Romance  who  stalked  up  and  down  the  narrow  canal 

It  was  a  night  of  unusual  gloom.  The  great  clock  of  the  piazza  had 
sounded  the  fifth  hour  of  the  Italian  evening.  The  square  of  the  Campanile 
lay  silent  and  deserted,  and  the  lights  in  the  old  Ducal  palace  were  dying 
fast  away.  I  was  returning  home  from  the  Piazzetta,  by  way  of  the  Grand 
Canal.  But  as  my  gondola  arrived  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  San 
Marco,  a  female  voice  from  its  recesses  burst  suddenly  upon  the  night  in 
one  wild,  hysterical,  and  long-continued  shriek. 

Startled  at  the  sound,  I  sprang  upon  my  feet,  while  my  gondolier, 
letting  slip  his  oar,  lost  it,  in  the  pitchy  darkness,  beyond  a  chance  of  re- 
covery, and  we  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  current,  which  here  sets  from 
the  greater  into  the  smaller  channel.  Like  some  huge  bird  of  sable  plumage, 
we  were  drifting  slowly  down  towards  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  when  a  thou- 
sand flambeaux  flashing  from  the  windows  and  down  the  staircases  of  the 
Ducal  palace  turned,  all  at  once,  the  deep  gloom  into  a  ghastly  and  super- 
natural day. 

A  child  slipping  from  the  arms  of  its  own  mother,  had  fallen  from  an 
upper  window  of  the  lofty  structure  into  the  deep  and  dim  canal.  The 
quiet  waters  had  closed  placidly  over  their  victim,  and  although  my  own 
gondola  was  the  only  one  in  sight,  many  a  stout  swimmer  already  in  the 
stream,  was  seeking  in  vain  upon  the  surface  the  treasure  which,  alas!  was 
only  to  be  found  in  the  abyss. 

Upon  the  broad  black  marble  flag-stones  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace, 
and  a  few  steps  above  the  water,  stood  a  figure  which  none  who  then  saw,' 
can  ever  since  have  forgotten.  It  was  the  Marchesa  Bianca,  "the  adoration 
of  all  Venice— the  gayest  of  the  gay;"  but,  alas!  the  young  wife  of  the  old 
and  intriguing  Mentoni  and  the  mother— the  mother  of  that  fair  child; 
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her  first  and  only  one — who  now,  deep  beneath  the  water,  was  thinking  in 
bitterness  of  heart  upon  her  gentle  caresses,  and  exhausting  its  little  life  in 
struggles  to  call  upon  her  name. 

She  stood  alone.  Her  small,  bare,  and  silvery  feet  gleamed  in  the  black 
mirror  of  marble  beneath.  Her  hair  partly  loosened,  for  the  night,  from  its 
ball-room  array,  clustered  amid  a  shower  of  diamonds,  round  and  round 
her  classical  head  in  curls  like  the  young  hyacinth.  A  snowy-white,  and 
gauze-like  drapery  seemed  to  be  nearly  the  sole  covering  to  her  delicate 
form;  but  the  midsummer,  and  the  midnight  air  was  hot,  sullen,  and  still — 
and  no  motion — no  shadow  of  motion  in  that  statue-like  form  itself, 
stirred  even  the  folds  of  that  raiment  of  very  vapour  which  hung  around  it 
as  the  heavy  marble  hangs  around  the  weeping  Niobe. 

Her  large  lustrous  eyes  were  not  however  bent  downwards  to  the  grave 
where  her  dearest  hope  lay  buried;  but  riveted — ah!  strange  to  say!  in  a 
widely-different  direction.  The  prison  of  the  city  is,  I  think,  the  fairest 
building  in  all  Venice;  but  how  could  that  lady  gaze  so  fixedly  upon  it, 
when  her  only  child  lay  stifling  at  her  feet?  Yon  dark,  gloomy  niche 
yawns  right  opposite  her  chamber-window — what  then  could  there  pos- 
sibly be  in  its  shadows — in  its  architecture,  that  the  Marchesa  di  Mentoni 
had  not  wondered  at  a  thousand  times  before?  Nonsense ! — Who  does  not 
remember  that,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  the  eye,  like  a  shattered  mirror, 
multiplies  the  images  of  its  sorrow,  and  sees,  in  a  million  far-off  places, 
the  woe  which  is  close  at  hand? 

Many  steps  above  the  Marchesa,  and  within  the  arch  of  the  water-gate, 
stood,  in  full  dress,  the  Satyr-like  figure  of  Mentoni  himself.  He  was  oc- 
casionally occupied  in  thrumming  a  guitar,  and  seemed  ennuied  to  the 
very  death,  as,  at  intervals,  he  gave  directions  for  the  recovery  of  his  child. 

Stupified,  and  bewildered,  I  had  no  power  to  move  from  the  upright 
position  I  had  assumed  upon  first  hearing  the  shriek,  and  must  have  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  the  agitated  group  a  spectral  and  ominous  appear- 
ance, as  with  my  pale  countenance  and  rigid  limbs,  I  drifted  down  among 
them  in  that  funeral  gondola. 

All  efforts  were  in  vain.  Many  of  the  most  energetic  in  the  search  were 
relaxing  their  endeavours,  and  yielding  to  a  gloomy  sorrow.  There 
seemed  but  little  hope  for  the  child — how  much  less  then  for  the  mother! 
But  now,  from  the  dark  niche  which  has  been  before  mentioned  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  old  Republican  prison,  and  fronting  the  lattice  of  the 
Marchesa,  a  figure  mufHed  in  a  cloak,  stepped  out  within  reach  of  the 
light,  and  pausing  a  moment  upon  the  verge  of  the  giddy  height,  plunged 
headlong  into  the  canal.  As  in  an  instant  afterwards  he  stood  with  the 
still  living  and  breathing  child  within  his  grasp,  upon  the  marble  flag- 
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stones  by  the  side  of  the  Marchesa — his  cloak  heavy  with  the  water,  be- 
came unfastened,  and  falhng  in  folds  about  his  feet,  discovered  to  the 
wonder-stricken  spectators,  the  graceful  person  of  a  very  young  man, 
with  whose  name  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  then  ringing. 

No  word  spoke  the  stranger.  But  the  Marchesa !  She  will  now  receive 
her  child — she  will  press  it  to  her  heart.  She  will  cling  to  its  little  form,  and 
smother  it  with  her  caresses. — Alas!  another's  arms  have  taken  it  away, 
and  borne  it  afar-off  unnoticed  into  the  palace.  And  the  Marchesa !  a  tear  is 
gathering  into  her  eyes — those  eyes  which  like  Pliny's  own  Acanthus, 
are  "soft  and  almost  liquid."  Her  lip — her  beautiful  lip  trembles;  the 
entire  woman  thrills  throughout  the  soul,  and  the  statue  has  started  into 
life !  The  pallor  of  the  marble  countenance — the  swelling  of  the  marble 
bosom — the  very  purity  of  the  marble  feet,  is  suddenly  flushed  over  with  a 
tide  of  ungovernable  crimson,  and  a  slight  shudder  quivers  about  the  en- 
tire frame,  like  a  soft  wind  at  Napoli,  about  the  rich  lilies  in  the  grass. 

Why  should  that  lady  blush?  To  this  demand  there  is  no  answer,  except 
that  having  left  in  the  haste  and  terror  of  a  mother's  heart,  the  privacy  of 
her  own  bureau,  she  has  neglected  to  enthral  her  feet  in  their  tiny  slippers, 
and  utterly  forgotten  to  throw  over  her  Venitian  [sic]  shoulders  that 
drapery  which  is  their  due.  What  other  possible  cause  could  there  have 
been  for  her  so  blushing? — for  the  glance  of  those  large  appealing  eyes? — 
for  the  unusual  tumult  of  that  throbbing  bosom? — for  the  convulsive  pres- 
sure of  that  trembling  hand  which  fell,  as  Mentoni  turned  into  the  palace, 
accidentally,  upon  the  hand  of  the  stranger? — or  for  the  low — the  singu- 
larly low  tone  of  those  unmeaning  words  which  the  lady  uttered,  and 
departed?  "Thou  hast  conquered,"  she  said,  or  the  murmurs  of  the  water 
deceived  me — "thou  hast  conquered,  one  hour  after  sun-rise — let  it  be." 

The  tumult  had  subsided — the  lights  had  died  away  within  the  Piazzo, 
and  the  stranger  whom  I  now  recognized,  stood  alone  upon  the  flags.  He 
shook  with  inconceivable  agitation,  and  his  eye  glanced  around  in  search 
of  a  gondola.  I  could  do  no  less  than  ofler  him  the  service  of  my  own;  in  a 
hurried  manner  he  accepted  my  civility.  An  oar  was  obtained  at  the  water- 
gate,  and  as  we  passed  together  to  his  residence,  he  rapidly  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and  spoke  of  our  former  slight  acquaintance  in  terms  of 
great  apparent  cordiality. 

There  are  some  subjects  upon  which  I  take  pleasure  in  being  minute. 
The  person  of  the  stranger — let  me  call  him  by  that  title,  who  to  all  the 
world  was  still  a  stranger — the  person  of  the  stranger  is  one  of  these  sub- 
jects. In  height,  he  might  have  been  below  rather  than  above  the  medium 
size;  although  there  were  moments  of  intense  passion  when  his  frame 
actually  expanded,  and  belied  the  assertion.  The  light,  almost  slender  sym- 
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metry  of  his  figure,  promised  more  of  that  ready  activity  which  he  evinced 
at  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  than  of  that  Herculean  strength  which  he  has  been 
known  to  wield  without  an  effort,  upon  occasions  of  more  dangerous 
emergency.  With  the  mouth  and  chin  of  a  deity — a  nose  like  those  delicate 
creations  of  the  mind  to  be  found  only  in  the  medallions  of  the  Hebrew, 
full  eyes,  whose  shadows  varied  from  pure  hazel  to  intense  and  brilliant 
jet,  and  a  profusion  of  glossy  black  hair,  from  which  a  forehead  rather  low 
than  otherwise,  gleamed  forth,  at  intervals,  all  light  and  ivory.  His  were 
features  than  which  I  have  seen  none  more  classically  regular,  except  per- 
haps the  marble  ones  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

Yet  his  countenance  was  nevertheless,  one  of  those  which  all  men  have 
seen  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  and  have  never  afterwards  seen  again. 
It  had  no  peculiar — I  wish  to  be  perfectly  understood — no  settled,  pre- 
dominant expression,  to  be  fastened  upon  the  memory;  a  countenance 
seen,  and  instantly  forgotten — but  forgotten  with  a  vague,  intense,  and 
never-ceasing  desire  of  recalling  it  to  mind.  Not  that  the  spirit  of  each 
rapid  passion  failed,  at  any  time  to  throw  its  own  distinct  image  upon  the 
mirror  of  that  face;  but  that  the  mirror,  mirror-like,  retained  no  vestige  of 
the  passion  when  the  passion  had  departed. 

Upon  parting  from  him  on  the  night  of  our  adventure,  he  solicited  me 
in  an  urgent  manner,  to  call  upon  him  very  early  the  next  morning. 
Shortly  after  sun-rise,  I  found  myself  accordingly  at  his  Palazzo,  one  of 
those  huge  piles  of  gloomy,  yet  fantastic  grandeur  which  tower  above  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Canal.  I  was  shown  up  a  broad  winding  stair-case  of 
mosaics,  into  an  apartment  whose  unparallelled  splendour  burst  through 
the  opening  door  with  an  actual  glare,  making  me  sick  and  dizzy  with 
luxuriousness. 

I  knew  my  acquaintance  to  be  wealthy.  Report  had  spoken  of  his  pos- 
sessions in  terms  which  I  had  even  ventured  to  call  terms  of  ridiculous 
exaggeration;  but  as  I  gazed  about  me,  I  could  with  difficulty  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  the  wealth  of  any  subject  in  Europe  could  have  sup- 
plied the  far  more  than  imperial  magnificence  which  burned  and  blazed 
around. 

Although  as  I  say,  the  sun  had  risen,  yet  the  room  was  still  brilliantly 
lighted  up,  and  I  judged  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  an  air  of 
apparent  exhaustion  in  the  countenance  of  my  friend,  that  he  had  not 
retired  to  bed  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night. 

In  the  architecture  and  embellishments  of  the  chamber,  the  evident  de- 
sign was  to  dazzle  and  astound.  Little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
decora  of  what  is  technically  called  "keeping,"  or  to  the  proprieties  of 
nationality.  The  eye  wandered  from  object  to  object,  and  rested  upon 
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none;  neither  the  "Grotesques"  of  the  Greek  painters,  nor  the  sculptures 
of  the  best  Itahan  days,  nor  the  huge  carvings  of  untutored  Egypt. 

Rich  draperies  in  every  part  of  the  room  trembled  to  the  vibrations  of 
low  melancholy  music,  whose  unseen  origin  undoubtedly  lay  in  the 
recesses  of  the  red  coral  trellice-work  which  tapestried  the  ceiling.  The 
senses  were  oppressed  by  mingled  and  conflicting  perfumes  reeking  up 
from  strange  Arabesque  censers  which  seemed  actually  endued  with  a 
monstrous  vitality  as  their  particoloured  fires  writhed  up  and  down,  and 
around  about  their  extravagant  proportions.  The  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
poured  in  upon  the  whole,  through  windows  formed  each  of  a  single  huge 
pane  of  crimson-tinted  glass,  and  glancing  to  and  fro  in  a  thousand  re- 
flections from  curtains  which  rolled  from  their  cornices  like  streams  of 
molten  silver,  mingled  at  length,  fitfully  with  the  artificial  light,  and  lay 
weltering  and  subdued  upon  a  carpet  of  rich,  liquid-looking  cloth  of  gold. 

Here  then  had  the  hand  of  genius  been  at  work. — A  wilderness — a 
chaos  of  beauty  was  before  me;  a  sense  of  dreamy  and  incoherent  grandeur 
took  possession  of  my  soul,  and  I  remained  speechless. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  proprietor,  pointing  me  to  a  seat,  and  throw- 
ing himself  back  upon  an  Ottoman.  There  was,  I  thought,  a  tincture  of 
bitterness  in  the  laugh,  and  I  could  not  immediately  reconcile  myself  to  the 
bienseance  of  so  singular  a  welcome. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha! — ha!  ha!  ha!"  continued  he.  "I  see  you  are  surprised  at  my 
apartment — my  statues — my  pictures — my  originality  of  conception  in 
architecture — in  upholstery;  absolutely  drunk  with  my  magnificence! 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  pardon  me;  my  dear  sir,  pardon  me — I  must  laugh  or  die — 
perhaps  both,"  continued  he,  after  a  pause.  "Do  you  know,  however," 
said  he,  musingly,  "that  at  Sparta,  which  is  now  Palaochori — at  Sparta,  I 
say — to  the  west  of  the  citadel,  among  the  scarce  visible  ruins,  is  a  kind  of 
socle,  upon  which  are  still  visible  the  letters  A  ASM.  They  are,  I  verily 
believe,  part  of  TEA  ASM  A.  How  many  divinities  had  altars  at  Sparta, 
and  how  strange  that  that  of  Laughter  should  be  found  alone  surviving ! 
But  just  now,  to  be  sure,  I  have  no  right  to  be  surprized  at  your  astonish- 
ment. Europe — the  world,  cannot  rival  this  my  regal  cabinet.  My  other 
apartments,  however,  are  mere  matters  of  fact — ultras  of  fashionable  in- 
sipidity. This  is  better  than  fashion — is  it  not?  Yet  this  has  but  to  be  seen, 
to  become  the  rage;  that  is  to  say,  with  those  who  could  afford  it  at  the 
expense  of  their  entire  patrimony.  But  I  have  guarded  against  any  such 
profanation,  with  one  exception" — (here  the  pallor  of  death  rapidly  over- 
spread his  countenance,  and  as  rapidly  passed  away) — "with  one  excep- 
tion; you  are  the  only  human  being,  besides  myself,  who  has  ever  set  foot 
within  its  imperial  precincts." 
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I  bowed  in  acknowledgment,  for  the  unexpected  eccentricity  of  his 
address  and  manner,  had  filled  me  with  amazement,  and  I  could  not  ex- 
press in  words  my  appreciation  of  what  I  might  have  construed  into  a 
compliment. 

"Here,"  said  he,  arising  and  leaning  upon  my  arm,  as  he  sauntered 
around  the  apartment — "here  are  paintings  of  all  ages,  from  the  Greek 
painters  to  Cimabue,  and  from  Cimabue  to  the  present  hour.  Many  are 
chosen,  as  you  see,  with  little  deference  to  the  opinions  of  Vertu.  Here  too, 
are  some  diej-dceuvres  of  the  unknown  great — and  there,  unfinished  de- 
signs by  men  celebrated  in  their  day,  whose  very  names  the  perspicacity  of 
the  Academies  has  left  to  silence,  and  to  me.  What  think  you,"  said  he, 
turning  as  he  spoke — "what  think  you  of  this  Madonna  della  Pieta?" 

"It  is  Guido's  own,"  I  said,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  my  nature;  for  I 
had  been  poring  intently  over  its  surpassing  loveliness — "it  is  Guido's  own 
— how  could  you  have  obtained  it?  She  is  undoubtedly  in  painting  what 
the  Venus  is  in  sculpture!" 

"Ha!"  said  he,  thoughtfully — "the  Venus! — the  beautiful  Venus! — the 
Venus  of  Venuses ! — the  Venus  de  Medicis ! — the  work  of  Cleomenes,  the 
son  of  the  Athenian !  as  much  as  it  is  the  work  of  mine  own  hands ! — part 
of  the  left  arm,  and  all  the  right,  are  restorations;  and  in  the  coquetry  of 
that  right  arm  lies,  I  think,  the  quintessence  of  affectation.  The  Apollo  too! 
— you  spoke  of  the  Apollo ! — it  is  a  copy;  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  it.  Sir,  I  will  not  bow  to  falsity,  although  begrimed  with  age — there  is 
no  inspiration  in  the  boasted  Apollo,  and  the  Antinous  is  worth  a  dozen  of 
it.  After  all,  there  is  much  in  the  saying  of  Socrates — 'that  the  statuary 
found  his  statue  in  the  block  of  marble.'  Michel  Angelo  was  not  original 
in  his  couplet — " 

"Non  ha  I'ottimo  artista  aleun  [sic]  concetto 
Che  un  marmo  solo  in  se  non  circunscriva." 

It  has  been,  or  should  be  remarked,  that  in  the  manner  of  the  true 
gentleman,  we  are  always  aware  of  a  difference  from  the  bearing  of  the 
vulgar,  without  being  able  at  once  precisely  to  determine  in  what  such 
difference  consists.  Allowing  the  remark  to  have  applied  in  its  full  force  to 
the  outward  demeanour  of  my  friend,  I  felt  it  on  that  eventful  morning, 
still  more  fully  applicable  to  his  moral  temperament  and  character — nor 
could  I  better  define  that  peculiarity  of  spirit  which  seemed  to  place  him 
so  essentially  apart  from  all  other  human  beings,  than  by  calling  it  a  habit 
of  intense  and  continual  thought,  pervading  even  his  most  trivial  actions, 
intruding  upon  his  moments  of  dalliance,  and  interweaving  itself  into  his 
very  flashes  of  merriment,  like  the  adders  which  writhe  from  out  the  eyes 
of  the  grinning  masks  in  the  cornices  around  the  temples  of  Cybele. 
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I  could  not  help,  however,  repeatedly  observing,  through  the  mingled 
tone  of  levity  and  solemnity  w^ith  which  he  rapidly  descanted  on  matters 
of  little  importance,  a  certain  air  of  trepidation — a  nervous  inquietude  of 
manner,  which  appeared  to  me  unaccountable,  and  at  times  even  filled 
me  with  alarm. 

Frequently  pausing  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  whose  commencement 
he  had  apparently  forgotten,  he  seemed  to  be  listening,  in  the  deepest  at- 
tention, as  if  either  in  expectation  of  a  visiter,  or  to  sounds  which  must 
have  had  existence  in  imagination  alone. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  apparent  reveries,  or  pauses  of  abstraction 
that,  in  turning  over  a  page  of  Politian's  beautiful  tragedy,  the  "Orfeo," 
which  lay  near  me  upon  an  Ottoman,  I  found  a  passage  underlined  in 
pencil.  It  is  a  passage  near  the  conclusion  of  the  third  act — a  passage  of 
heart-stirring  pathos — a  passage  which,  divested  of  its  impurity,  no  man 
could  read  without  a  thrill — no  maiden  without  a  sigh.  The  whole  page 
was  blotted  with  fresh  tears,  and  upon  the  opposite  interleaf  were  the 
following  lines  written,  as  I  now  write  them,  in  English;  but  in  a  hand  so 
very  different  from  the  peculiar  and  bold  characters  of  my  acquaintance, 
that  I  had  difficulty  in  recognizing  it  as  his  ov^m. 

Thou  wast  that  all  to  me,  love, 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine — 
A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love — 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine 
All  wreathed  round  with  wild  flowers, 

And  all  the  flowers  were  mine! 

But  the  dream — it  could  not  last; 

Young  Hope!  thou  did'st  arise 
But  to  be  overcast! 

A  voice  from  out  the  Future  cries 
"Onward!"  while  o'er  the  Past, 

Dim  Gulf! — my  spirit  hovering  lies, 
Mute — motionless — aghast ! 

For  alas! — alas! — with  me 

Ambition — all — is  o'er; 
"No  more — no  more — no  more" — 

(Such  language  holds  the  breaking  sea 
To  the  sands  upon  the  shore,) 

Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 
Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar! 

And  all  my  hours  are  trances, 
And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
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Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances — 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams 
In  what  etherial  dances, 

By  far  ItaHan  streams! 

Alas!  for  that  accursed  time 

They  bore  thee  o'er  the  billow 
From  me — to  titled  age  and  crime, 

And  an  unholy  pillow — 
From  Love,  and  from  our  misty  chme 

Where  weeps  the  silver  willow! 

That  these  lines  were  written  in  English,  a  language  with  which  I  did 
not  believe  their  author  acquainted,  afforded  me  little  matter  for  surprize. 
I  was  too  well  aware  of  the  variety  of  his  acquirements,  as  well  as  the 
strange  pleasure  he  took  in  hiding  them  from  the  world,  to  be  astonished 
at  any  similar  discovery.  But  I  must  confess  that  the  date  of  the  M.S., 
appeared  to  me  singular.  It  had  been  written  "London,"  and  afterwards 
carefully  overscored;  although  not  so  effectually  as  to  conceal  the  word 
from  a  scrutinizing  eye.  I  repeat  that  this  appeared  to  me  singular — for  I 
well  remembered  having  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  met  with,  some  person 
— I  think,  the  Marchesa  di  Mentoni,  who  resided  in  England  some  years 
before  her  marriage — if  he  had,  at  any  time,  met  with  her  in  London;  and 
his  answer  led  me  to  understand  that  he  had  never  visited  Great  Britain.  I 
must  here  add  that  I  have  more  than  once  heard,  but,  of  course,  never  gave 
credit  to  a  report  involving  so  much  improbability — that  the  person  of 
whom  I  write,  was  not  only  by  birth,  but  in  education  an  Englishman, 

"There  is  one  painting,"  said  he,  turning  to  me  with  evident  emotion, 
as  I  replaced  the  volume  upon  the  Ottoman — "there  is  one  painting  which 
you  have  not  seen,"  and  throwing  aside  a  drapery,  he  discovered  a  full 
length  portrait  of  the  Marchesa  di  Mentoni. 

Human  art  could  have  done  no  more  in  the  accurate  delineation  of  her 
superhuman  beauty.  The  same  sylph-like  figure  which  stood  before  me 
the  preceding  night,  upon  the  steps  of  the  Ducal  palace,  stood  before  me 
once  again.  But  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  which  was  beaming 
all  over  with  smiles,  there  still  lurked  that  incomprehensible  strain  of 
melancholy  which  is,  I  do  believe,  inseparable  from  the  perfection  of  the 
beautiful.  On  a  scroll  which  lay  at  her  feet  were  these  words —  "I  am 
waiting  but  for  thee."  Her  right  arm  was  folded  across  her  bosom,  and 
with  the  left  she  pointed  downwards  to  a  curiously-fashioned  vase.  One 
small,  fairy  foot,  alone  visible,  barely  touched  the  earth — and,  scarcely 
discernible  in  the  brilliant  atmosphere  which  seemed  to  encircle,  and  en- 
shrine her  loveliness,  floated  a  pair  of  delicately-imagined  silvery  wings. 
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I  glanced  from  the  painting  to  the  figure  of  my  friend,  and  the  powerful 
words  of  Chapman's  Bussy  D'Ambois,  quivered  instinctively  upon  my 
lips — 

1  am  up 

Here  like  a  Roman  statue — I  will  stand 
Till  death  hath  made  me  marble! 

"Come,"  said  he  at  length,  approaching  a  table  of  massy  silver,  upon 
which  were  some  beautifully  dyed  and  enamelled  goblets,  together  with 
two  large  Etruscan  vases,  filled  with  what  I  took  to  be  Vin  de  Barac,  and 
fashioned  in  the  same  extraordinary  model  as  the  vase  in  the  foreground 
of  the  portrait. 

"Come,"  he  said  abruptly,  "let  us  drink — it  is  early;  but  let  us  drink. 
It  is  indeed  early,"  he  continued,  as  a  cherub,  with  a  heavy  golden  hammer, 
made  the  chamber  ring  with  the  first  hour  after  sun-rise — "it  is  indeed 
early;  but  what  matters  it — let  us  drink.  Let  us  pour  out,  like  true  Persians, 
an  offering  to  that  solemn  sun  which  these  lamps  and  censers  are  struggling 
to  overpower."  Here  having  made  me  pledge  him  in  a  bumper,  he  swal- 
lowed in  rapid  succession,  several  goblets  of  the  wine. 

"To  dream,"  continued  he,  resuming  the  tone  of  his  desultory  conver- 
sation, as  he  held  up  to  the  rich  light  of  a  censer  one  of  the  magnificent 
vases — "to  dream  has  been  the  business  of  my  life,  and  I  have  therefore 
decked  out  for  myself,  as  you  see,  a  Bower  of  Dreams.  Here,  in  the  heart  of 
Venice,  could  I  have  erected  a  better?  You  behold  around  you,  it  is  true,  a 
medley  of  architectural  embellishments.  The  chastity  of  Ionia  is  offended 
by  antediluvian  devices,  and  the  Sphynxes  of  Egypt  are  stretching  upon 
cloth  of  gold.  Yet  the  effect  is  incongruous  to  the  timid  alone.  Proprieties 
of  place,  especially  of  time,  are  the  bugbears  which  terrify  mankind  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  magnificent.  Once  I  was  myself  a  decorist,  but 
that  sublimation  of  folly  has  palled  upon  my  soul.  All  this  is  now  the  fitter 
for  my  purpose.  Like  these  Arabesque  censers,  my  spirit  is  writhing  in 
fire,  and  the  whirling  delirium  of  this  scene  is  fashioning  me  for  the  wilder 
visions  of  that  land  of  real  dreams  whither  I  am  rapidly  departing." 

Thus  saying,  he  confessed  the  power  of  the  wine,  and  threw  himself,  at 
full  length,  upon  a  chaise-longue.  A  quick  step  was  now  heard  upon  the 
stair-case,  and  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  rapidly  succeeded.  I  hurried  to 
anticipate  a  second  disturbance,  w^hen  a  page  of  the  Marchesa  di  Mentoni 
burst  into  the  room,  and,  in  a  voice  choking;  with  emotion,  faltered  out  the 
incoherent  words,  "my  mistress ! — Bianca ! — poison ! — horrible !  horrible !" 

Bewildered,  I  flew  to  the  sleeper,  and  endeavoured  to  arouse  him  to  a 
sense  of  the  startling  intelligence;  but  his  lips  were  livid — his  form  was 
rigid — his  beautiful  eyes  were  riveted  in  death. 
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I  staggered  back  towards  the  table — my  hand  fell  upon  a  cracked  and 
blackened  goblet,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  entire  and  terrible  truth, 
flashed  suddenly  over  my  soul. 


II 


Before  turning  to  the  texts  of  "The  Assignation"  themselves,  it  wrill 
be  useful  to  scan  briefly  critical  and  scholarly  commentary,  other 
than  that  already  noted,  concerning  the  tale.  Poe's  comic  proclivities 
in  "The  Assignation"  have  received  ample  attention  from  several 
recent  critics,^  but  G.  R.  Thompson  writes  that  the  tale  "is  both  a 
Romantic  tale  of  dark  passion  and  a  burlesque,"'*  although  no  one  has 
examined  certain  important  differences  among  the  various  texts,  nor 
has  anyone  paid  much  attention  to  the  Romantic,  potentially  serious 
qualities.  Good  company  is  thus  provided  for  previous  commenta- 
tors in  ignoring  potential  seriousness  in  the  tale,  for  many  earlier  side 
glances  toward  it  were  those  of  source  hunters,  of  a  nearsighted  sort, 
or  denigrators.  The  Byronism  so  evident  throughout  "The  Assigna- 
tion" has  been  carefully  examined,  as  has  the  influence  of  Chateau- 
briand,^ Attempts  to  discover  parentage  in  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's 
"Doge  und  Dogaressa"  have  not  been  substantiated,  although,  curi- 
ously enough,  one  recent  student  persists  in  maintaining  this  quaint 
view.  Poe  did  not  read  German,  although  he  pilfered  translations  and 
critical  notices  to  give  an  impression  of  erudition,  and  no  readily 
available  source  of  Hoffmann's  tale  has  been  vouchsafed.  Source 
studies  will  continue  to  interest  those  who  find  value  in  witnessing  an 
author's  transformation  of  inspirational  models.^ 

When  source  studies  have  been  put  aside,  the  general  tone  of  ap- 
proach to  "The  Assignation"  has  been  contemptuous.  Marie  Bona- 
parte offers  us  a  strained  discussion  of  Freudian  elements,  giving  mere 
notice  to  its  "pompous  and  romantic"  style  and  to  "the  obvious 
absurdity  of  this  tale."^  Serious  approaches  to  "The  Assignation"  are 
few,  and  they  are  generally  those  of  a  bygone  day.  On  January  2, 
1886,  a  columnist  for  the  New  York  Critic  called  the  tale  "in  some 
respects  the  greatest  of  all  his  tales,"  adding  that  it  "is  such  a  mixture 
of  the  bitter  and  the  sweet  that  it  clings  to  one's  memory  like  an  old 
ballad.  .  .  .  His  characters  are  sharply  drawoi  and  perfectly  consistent. 
All  their  motives  are  clear  and  convincing;  the  more  incredible  the 
action  becomes,  the  more  carefully  realistic  are  all  the  details."^ 
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Alice  Chandler  and  Daniel  G.  Hoffman,  besides  G.  R.  Thompson, 
mentioned  above,  have  glanced  at  this  tale.  Miss  Chandler  placing  it, 
intelligently,  among  Poe's  tales  of  visionaries,  Hoffman  erroneously- 
designating  the  characters.^ 


Ill 


As  it  first  appeared  in  1834,  "The  Visionary"  was  a  splendid  specimen 
of  typical  American  magazine,  gift  book,  or  literary  annual  fiction  of 
its  day.  Doubtless,  Poe  sent  it  to  Godeys  because,  v^ith  one  of  its 
"edges"  being  that  of  intense  illicit  romance,  fraught  v^ith  trappings 
of  gorgeous  decor,  in  a  Venetian  setting  (in  which  Italian  locale 
crimes  of  passion  had  been  staple  since  the  earliest  days  of  Gothic 
romance),  it  was  certain  to  appeal  to  readers  eager  for  such  fare. 
Magazine  readers  had  had,  and  would  continue  to  have,  a  glut  of  this 
Venetian  fiction,  for  popular  writers  like  Willis  and  Lady  Bless- 
ington,  to  mention  but  two,  were  constantly  publishing  such  exotic 
writing.^o  Poe's  keen  attunement  to  the  reading  temper  of  his  day,  to 
turn  to  one  example,  is  indicated  by  "The  Bargain  Lost,"  which  in 
1832  had  already  served  up  a  Venetian  tale,  but  which  in  its  1835 
revision  into  "Bon-Bon"  presented  a  French  setting  and  hero,  per- 
haps to  add  variety  to  a  canon  with  one  Venetian  tale  already  in  print. 
Unlike  the  thin  narrative  and  often  atrocious  style  encountered  in 
much  magazine  fiction  of  his  times,  Poe's  genius  for  the  dramatic,  for 
intensely  pitched  emotion,  and  for  genuine  suspense  appears  in  "The 
Visionary"  in  ways  that  place  him  far  above  the  hordes  of  scribblers 
now  deservedly  forgotten.  "The  Visionary"  recalls  Keats's  details  of 
passionate  love  in  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  because  in  both  we  pre- 
pare for  an  action-packed  confrontation  of  the  lovers  and  those  who 
would  thwart  them,  and  in  both  such  crude  horrors  arc  never  realized, 
something  more  subtle  or  more  psychological  taking  hold  of  our 
interest  instead.  No  surprise  occurs  in  fmding  Poe's  tale  compared 
with  a  ballad,  for  it  opens  with  a  tension  and  abruptness  and  con- 
tinues rapidly  and  dramatically,  with  elliptical  breaks,  to  a  striking 
climax  at  the  close.  The  ever  present  threats  of  violence  and  death  are 
akin  to  both  balladry  and  the  Gothic  novel  (both  favorites  with  Poe), 
and  the  breaks  in  the  talc  suggest,  too,  the  vivid  scenes  and  fadeouts 
which  provide  the  structure  for  dreams.  The  title  thus  assumes  mul- 
tiple connotations.  After  the  fashion  of  two  other  great  favorites 
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(and  particular  favorites  of  his  own),  Bulwer  and  Disraeli,  Poe's 
prose  is  liberally  sprinkled  with  dashes,  exclamations,  and  italicized 
words  and  phrases  for  emphasis  and  intensifying  emotion.  In  "The 
Visionary,"  however,  such  materials  contribute  greater  forcibleness, 
to  use  Poe's  own  term  (of  approbation),  than  they  do  in  multi- 
volume  novels. 

The  references  to  classical  history  and  art,  the  foreign  words,  the 
quotations  are  the  hallmarks  of  Poe's  early  attempts  to  convey  great 
learning  in  regions  familiar  and  arcane.  Perhaps  from  Poe's  con- 
scious art  and  calculation,  they  reinforce  the  narrator's  character  in 
this  tale.  He  is  a  typical  Poe  narrator  in  attempting  to  impress — with 
his  cosmopolitan  acquaintance,  with  what  he  considers  worthwhile 
passing  along  to  us — and  simultaneously  undercutting  his  endeavors. 
He  is  too  dazzled  by  his  "hero's"  reputation  and  dwelling  to  perceive 
the  man's  emotional  needs  and  the  travail  they  bring  about.  Both 
narrator  and  "hero"  in  this  tale  are  visionaries,  but  the  first  is  stunted, 
made  nearsighted  (as  is  the  speaker  in  Emerson's  "Days")  by  the 
immediately  apprehensible.  The  other,  more  transcendental,  vision- 
ary, can  fmd  fulfillment  only  in  death.  Such  a  character,  modeled 
upon  Bryon  or  the  Byronic  protagonist — and  combined,  no  doubt, 
with  his  creator's  own  identification  with  such  a  figure — comes  to  be 
the  stock  "Poe  character,"  and  the  theme  of  passionate  love  or  of  the 
intense  attraction  of  a  strong  feminine  character  for  a  susceptible 
male  appears  more  intensely  in  later  works  like  "Ligeia,"  "Usher," 
and  "Ulalume."  Our  narrator  is  also  well  aware  that  he  is  telling  a 
story,  and  he  carefully  selects  incidents  of  greatest  interest  and  emo- 
tion, in  the  manner  of  a  good  fictionist.  His  scenes  or  tableaux  are, 
therefore,  dramatic  in  their  thrust.  Even  when  describing  in  terms 
that  appeal  initially  to  the  eye  (as  Poe  is  noted  for  doing),  the  nar- 
rator activates  our  other  sense  perceptions  and  elicits  kinesthetic 
responses,  usually  considered  the  province  of  the  poet.  Movement 
and  sound  are  constantly  implied,  and,  as  in  a  dream,  such  sensory 
perceptions  are  frequently  intensified  and  disordered.  Poe,  neverthe- 
less, carefully  orders  his  effect  while  delineating  his  characters.  By 
1834  he  had  published  several  other  tales,  and  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  fictional  climate  of  his  time.  That  he  managed  as  well  as  he  did  in 
"The  Visionary"  is  one  more  tribute  to  his  artistic  imagination.  Giv- 
ing his  public  what  it  wished,  this  youthful  beginner  in  fiction  also 
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managed  to  outdo  most  of  his  competitors.  When  he  later  revised 
"The  Visionary,"  he  did  so  with  an  artistic  eye  for  improving  his 
work  in  every  possible  way,  great  or  small. 


NOTES 

1.  Harrison's  failure  to  locate  the  Godeys  text  is  not  surprising,  for  he  was  un- 
aware of  other  items  in  the  Poe  canon.  His  oversights  have  been  pointed  out 
by  such  subsequent  scholars  as  Campbell,  O'Neill,  Pollin,  and  Mabbott. 
Woodberry's  notice  of  the  first  version  appears  in  The  Life  ofEdqar  Allan  Poe 
(Boston,  1909),  I,  101.  Harrison's  text  follows  the  Broadway  Journal,  and  it  will 
be  cited.  See  The  Comph'te  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (New  York,  1902),  n, 
109-124.  A  copy  of  the  January  1834  Godeys,  in  which  "The  Visionary"  ap- 
pears on  pp.  40-43,  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the  University  of  Pemisylvania, 
has  aided  my  study.  Because  the  tale  is  brief,  page  numbers  will  not  be  necessary. 

For  their  suggestions  that  have  sharpened  my  own  ideas  in  this  study,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  friends  and  former  students,  Mrs.  Jo  Ann  C.  Miller  and  Mr. 
Duncan  McCloud  Skinner.  I  wish  to  thank  also  Professors  Richard  P.  Benton, 
of  Trinity  College,  and  Eric  W.  Carlson,  of  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
for  their  helpfulness. 

2.  Harrison's  reprint  is  in  11,  323-328.  Varner's  book  is  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  the 
Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier  (Charlottesville,  1933).  Mabbott's  statement 
appears  in  his  edition  of  the  poems  in  Collected  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  I 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1969),  xxi.  Varner's  introduction  argues  sensibly  for 
examination  of  Poe's  original  texts. 

3.  Richard  P.  Benton,  "Is  Poe's  'The  Assignation'  a  Hoax?"  Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction,  18  (1963),  194-197;  G.  R.  Thompson,  ed..  Great  Short  Works  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  (New  York,  1970),  pp.  32-33;  Alexander  Hammond,  "A  Recon- 
struction of  Poe's  1833  Tales  of  the  Folio  Club,"  Poe  Studies,  5  (1972),  27; 
Burton  R.  Pollin,  "Light  on  'Shadow'  and  Other  Pieces  by  Poe;  or,  More  of 
Thomas  Moore,"  ESQ,  18  (1972),  166-173.  (Pollin  is  morejudicious  about  the 
comic  elements  in  "The  Assignation"  than  are  his  predecessors  mentioned 
here.)  Thompson's  more  recent  Poe's  Fiction:  Romantic  Irony  in  the  Gothic  Tales 
(Madison,  1973),  pp.  125-130,  depends  substantially  on  Benton's  study. 

4.  Great  Short  Works,  p.  33. 

5.  Roy  P.  Easier,  "Byronism  in  Poe's  'To  One  in  Paradise,'  "  American  Literature, 
9  (1937-38),  232-236;  Thomas  O.  Mabbott,  The  Selected  Poetry  and  Prose  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  (New  York,  1951 ),  pp.  41 5-4i6;Benton,  op.  cit. ;  Franz  H.  Link, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe:  ein  Dichtcr  zwischen  Romantik  und  Modcrne  (Bomi  and  Frank- 
furt am  Main,  1968),  pp.  205-206;  Alfred  G.  Engstrom,  "Chateaubriand's 
Itineraire  de  Paris  ^  Jerusalem  and  Poe's  'The  Assignation,'  "  Modern  Language 
Notes,  69  (1954),  506-507.  Poe  knew  the  translation  of  Chateaubriand's  Travels 
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by  Shoberl,  published  in  America  in  1813  and  1814.  See  Mabbott,  Collected 
Works,  I,  117,  et  passim. 

6.  The  Hoffmann  influence  is  stressed  by  Gustav  Gruener,  "Notes  on  the  In- 
fluence of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  upon  Edgar  Allan  Poe,"PMLyl,  19  (1904),  1-25; 
Palmer  Cobb,  "The  Influence  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  on  the  Tales  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,"  Studies  in  Philology,  3  (1908),  1-104;  KiUis  Campbell,  The  Mind  of 
Poe  and  Other  Studies  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  193  3 ),  p.  171 ;  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe:  A  Critical  Biography  (New  York,  1941),  p.  214.  In  his  other- 
wise perceptive  book.  Link  repeats  without  question  the  older  views,  although 
he  mentions  the  Byronic  influence  as  well,  calling  special  attention  to  Marino 
Faliero,  but  with  no  elaboration  (p.  206).  That  Poe  knew  little,  if  any,  German 
has  been  brilliantly  argued  by  Carl  F.  Schreiber  in  "Mr.  Poe  at  His  Conjura- 
tions Again,"  Colophon,  1,  pt.  2  (1930),  no  pagination.  In  Poe's  Fiction,  pp.  xii- 
xiii,  Thompson  coyly  skirts  the  problem  of  Poe's  German.  Mabbot  {Sel.  P.  & 
P.,  p.  415)  states  flatly  that  he  sees  no  basis  for  a  Hoffmann  influence  on  "The 
Assignation."  Ceha  Whitt  argues  convincingly  for  one  inspiration  deriving 
from  The  Mysteries  ofUdolpho,  in  the  University  of  Texas  Studies  in  English,  17 

(1937).  124-131- 

So  far  as  other  sources  are  plausible,  I  am  presently  investigating  possibihties 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  seems  to  contain  many  parallels.  In  Moore's  Letters 
and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron  (New  York,  1830-31),  11,  43,  the  garden  ofJuHet  is 
mentioned  along  with  remarks  on  Canova,  particularly  on  his  bust  of  Helen. 
Byron's  Hnes  to  Canova's  Helen  appear  in  the  same  letter;  Poe  may  have  had 
several  models  coursing  through  his  mind  as  he  wrote  the  tale.  If  indeed  the 
story  was  intended  as  one  of  the  tales  of  the  Foho  Club,  another  problem  con- 
fronts the  source  studier.  In  Atkinson's  Casket  for  March  1829  there  is  a  re- 
print of  Bulwer's"Too  Handsome  for  Any  Thing," here  attributed  to  Alaric  A. 
Watts.  Poe  had  reviewed  the  volume  in  which  Bulwer's  tale  appeared  after  its 
initial  magazine  publication,  and  he  may  have  seen  both  versions.  In  this  tale  is 
a  rich  but  deformed  girl.  Miss  Helen  Convolvulus,  whose  name  is  like  that  of 
the  Mr.  Convolvulus  Gondola,  a  member  of  the  Folio  Club  proposed  by 
Hammond  as  the  author  of  "The  Visionary"  [Poe  Studies,  5  [1972],  27).  The 
name  Convolvulus  may  have  imphcations  additional  to  those  suggested  by 
Hammond.  Yet  another  source  may  be  the  result  of  Poe's  wide  acquaintance 
with  British  periodicals  of  his  time.  In  Eraser's  Magazine,  3  (1831),  307-309,  in 
a  tale  called  "Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Idler,"  by  Henry  Mildmay,  three 
portraits  of  a  lovely  young  woman,  loved  by  a  Byronic  protagonist,  suggest 
the  portrait  of  Poe's  Marchesa  too  closely  to  go  unnoticed.  I  am  currently 
preparing  an  ampler  study  of  this  subject. 

7.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe:  A  Psycho-Analytic  Interpretation,  trans. 
John  Rodker  (London,  1949),  pp.  261,  270.  Edward  H.  Davidson  echoes  her 
by  mentioning  the  "ludicrous  sentimentalism"  in  the  tale,  in  Poe:  A  Critical 
Study  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1957),  p.  153.  In  his  biography  A.  H.  Quinn  views 
the  story  as  nothing  more  than  "sheer  melodrama,"  a  view  which  makes 
suspect  the  "critical"  aperpis  in  that  book  (p.  214). 
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8.  The  passage,  considerably  altered,  is  to  be  found  in  Mary  E.  Phillips,  E(}gar 
Allan  Poe  the  Man  (Chicago,  1926),  i,  469.  Others  who  find  serious  value  in  the 
tale  are  Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  The  Development  of  the  American  Short  Story  (New 
York,  1923),  pp.  123,  128-129;  Whitt,  op.  cit.;  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  in  The 
Literary  History  of  the  United  States,  ed.  Robert  E.  Spiller  et  al.  (New  York, 
1948),  p.  327.  Apart  from  condemning  Benton's  critique,  John  Wesley  Arnold 
is  noncommittal  about  "The  Assignation"  in  his  unpublished  University  of 
Massachusetts  dissertation  (1967),  "The  Poe  Perplex:  A  Guide  to  the  Tales," 

PP-  71-74. 

9.  The  Chandler  critique  appears  in  Richard  P.  Benton,  ed..  New  Approaches  to 
Poe:  A  Symposium  (Hartford,  1970),  pp.  73-81.  Hoffman's  references  are  in 
Poe  Poe  Poe  Poe  Poe  Poe  Poe  (Garden  City,  1972),  pp.  6,  7,  218,  256,  262-263, 
308.  Floyd  Stovall  includes  "The  Assignation,"  but  passingly,  in  analyzing  the 
"poetic  principle  in  prose,"  in  Edgar  Poe  the  Poet  (Charlottesville,  1969),  p.  262. 

10.  Apart  from  his  study  of  "The  Assignation,"  Benton  explores  different  "edges," 
or  levels,  of  appeal  and  significance  in  such  tales  as  "Lionizing"  and  "The 
System  of  Dr.  Tarr  and  Professor  Fether,"  in  articles  in  Studies  in  Short  Fiction, 
5  (1968),  239-244;  and  Poe  Neu/sletter,  1  (1968),  7-9.  WiUiam  Whipple  first 
used  "edges"  as  a  term  applicable  to  Poe's  fiction  in  discussing  "Tarr  and 
Fether,"  in  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction  for  1954.  In  a  letter  to  me.  Professor 
Benton  calls  attention  to  the  popular  Venetian  and  Itahan  tales  of  WiUis  and 
Lady  Blessington.  Sec  also  Pattee,  Development,  pp.  79-84.  Another  tale  some- 
what akin  to  Poe's  is  Simms's  "The  Venetian  Bridal,"  in  The  Book  of  My  Lady 
(Philadelphia,  1833),  pp.  76-85,  reprinted  as  "The  Bride  of  Fate"  in  Graham's 
Magazine  for  1848. 
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Letters  of  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope 
to  Henry  Merivale  Trollope,  1882-92 

N.JOHN  HALL* 

AMONG  the  Trollope  family  papers  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
jLA-  Library  there  survive  no  letters  from  Thomas  Adolphus  Trol- 
lope, Anthony's  older  brother,  to  Henry  Merivale  Trollope,  An- 
thony's older  son.  The  correspondence  began  in  November  1882 
v^^hen  Thomas  Adolphus  acknowledged  Henry's  letter  telling  of  his 
father's  paralytic  seizure  and  continued  until  two  months  before 
Thomas'  own  death  in  November  1892. 

Today  Thomas  Adolphus  is  chiefly  remembered  in  connection 
with  Anthony,  One  recalls  him  as  the  youngster  who  at  Winchester 
administered  daily  beatings  to  Anthony  or  as  the  helpful  older 
brother  who  devised  for  Anthony  the  plot  of  one  of  his  best  novels. 
Doctor  Thome.  But  although  Thomas  Adolphus  is  not  much  read  at 
present,  he  was  a  very  respected  man  of  Victorian  letters  and  one  of 
the  lights  of  the  Anglo-Florentine  set.  Like  all  the  writing  Trollopes, 
he  was  prolific.  His  books  in  their  original  form  ran  to  66  volumes, 
as  against  135  for  Anthony,  but  when  the  voluminous  periodical  and 
newspaper  writings  of  Thomas  Adolphus  are  taken  into  account,  his 
published  pages  may  nearly  equal  Anthony's  in  number.  Thomas 
Adolphus'  thirty-two  titles  include  a  dozen  novels,  but  these  are  his 
poorest  efforts.  He  dashed  off  fiction  when  he  needed  the  money. 
His  real  passion  was  for  the  history  of  Italy,  his  adopted  land.  His 
magnum  opus,  the  four-volume  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence 
(1865),  on  which  he  labored  for  five  years  and  which  was  in  many 
ways  an  anticipation  of  Symonds  and  others,  never  achieved  the 
reputation  it  probably  deserved.  Certainly  the  book  was  not  the 
success  Thomas  Adolphus  had  hoped  for,^ 

Although  Thomas  Adolphus  never  attained  literary  renown  com- 
parable to  his  brother's,  his  hfe  seems  to  have  been  happy  and  con- 
tented. His  relaxed,  pleasant  prose  can  be  said  to  mirror  accurately 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Bronx  Community  College  of  the  City  University 
of  New  York. 
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his  state  of  mind.  From  all  accounts,  "dear  old  Tom  Trollopc" — as 
he  was  known  even  in  middle  years — was  an  amiable,  polished 
gentleman  with  an  equanimity  which  remained  constant  throughout 
his  life  in  spite  of  the  tragedies  and  difficulties  visited  upon  him  in  his 
later  years,  including  the  premature  death  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
deafiiess,  and  considerable  fmancial  reverses.  In  this  resiliency  of 
spirit  he  very  much  resembled  his  indomitable  mother,  with  whom 
his  career  was  so  closely  associated. 

Thomas  Adolphus,  bom  in  Keppel  Street,  Bloomsbury,  on  April 
29,  1810,  was  the  eldest  child  of  Thomas  Anthony  and  Frances 
Milton  Trollope.  He  attended  Harrow,  Winchester,  and  Oxford. 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  on  the  whole  agreeable  and  con- 
trasted sharply  with  Anthony's  wretched  early  years,  hi  addition  to 
his  more  relaxed  temperament  in  the  face  of  family  hardships,  he 
showed  more  academic  promise  than  did  Anthony;  moreover,  as  the 
eldest  son  he  seemed  his  mother's  special  favorite  from  the  beginning. 
Graduated  from  Oxford  in  1834,  he  idled  about  awaiting  a  tutorship 
at  a  Birmingham  school.  After  scarcely  more  than  a  year  of  teaching, 
he  resigned  in  June  1838  and  officially  took  up  what  he  had  been  do- 
ing for  some  time  in  a  less  formal  capacity:  he  was  to  be  his  mother's 
squire  and  literary  business  agent.  He  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
indulge  his  antiquarian  interests  and  undertake  travel  writing  under 
Mrs.  Trollope's  editorship.  Thus  Thomas  Adolphus  became  his 
mother's  inseparable  companion  for  the  next  twenty-five  years.  At 
Florence,  where  the  two  settled  in  1843,  Thomas  became  a  key 
figure  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  Englishmen  in  that  city. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  editors  of  the  short-lived  Tuscan 
Athenaeum.  His  genuine  dedication  to  the  cause  of  Italian  unification 
was  strengthened  by  marriage  in  1 848  to  Theodosia  Garrow,  herself 
a  most  ardent  liberal  and  talented  poet. 

After  the  death  of  Theodosia  in  1865,  Thomas  Adolphus  married 
Frances  Eleanor  Teman,  sister  of  Ellen  Teman,  Dickens'  mistress. 
(Thomas  was  much  closer  to  Dickens  than  was  Anthony  and  had 
early  contributed  to  Household  Words.)  When  Rome  was  named 
capital  of  Italy,  the  fortunes  of  Florence  declined  and  with  them  those 
of  Thomas  Adolphus.  He  sold  at  great  loss  his  villa  and  library  of 
fourteen  thousand  rare  Italian  books  and  removed  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  correspondent  for  the  Standard  from  1873  to  1886.  In  Rome 
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his  home  in  the  Via  Nazionale  became  a  hospitable  stopping  place  for 
traveling  Englishmen,  It  is  at  this  juncture  of  his  life,  in  1882,  that  the 
correspondence  with  Henry  Merivale  Trollope  begins.  The  letters 
chronicle  the  last  ten  years  of  this  unassuming  man  who  had  out- 
lived so  many  of  the  literary  giants  with  whom  he  had  been  on  such 
intimate  terms :  Landor,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Dickens,  G.  H. 
Lewes,  George  Eliot,  and  now  his  brother  Anthony.  The  letters  are 
interesting  reading  and  perhaps  when  research  into  the  Victorian 
period  comes  to  encompass  secondary  figures  more  thoroughly  the 
entire  correspondence  will  deserve  publication.  For  the  present  some 
excerpts  will  serve  to  bring  into  closer  focus  Thomas  Adolphus  and 
particularly  his  relationship  with  Anthony .^ 

Throughout  the  correspondence,  Thomas  Adolphus'  political 
concern,  now  that  the  unification  of  Italy  had  long  been  accom- 
plished, reverts  to  England,  specifically  to  Gladstone,  who  was  the 
bugbear  of  the  conservatism  Thomas  Adolphus  embraced  in  old  age: 
"if  I  had  the  disposition  of  one  dynamite  cartridge,"  he  writes,  "I 
should  feel  it  a  crime  to  use  it  for  any  body  save  Gladstone"  (April  9, 
1884).  Thomas  Adolphus  fmds  it  dehghtful  "to  read  that  Carlyle 
considered  Gladstone  the  'contemptiblest  man  he  ever  knew' 
(October  23,  1884).  No,  he  tells  Henry,  he  does  not  believe  that 
Carlyle's  "melancholy  or  the  absurdities  of  some  of  his  political 
opinions  detract  anything  from  his  power  of  judging  a  man,  or 
knowing  an  honest  man  when  he  saw  one."  Thomas  Adolphus' 
contention  is  that  Gladstone,  though  once  honest,  had  now  become 
otherwise  because  of  "ambition,  love  of  power,  and  all  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  rivalry  and  hatred"  (November  22,  1884).  The  elections  of 
1885  demonstrated  Gladstone's  "incurable  dishonesty."  His  latest 
speech  was  "calculated  to  make  an  honest  man  sick!  And  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  many  an  honest  Englishman  who  has  called  him- 
self a  liberal  all  his  life  must  feel  the  same"  (April  14,  1887). 

Gladstone's  policies  make  it  probable  that  "we  are  about  to  lose 
our  Australian  colonies. ...  I  suppose  however  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
well  pleased  at  diminishing  English  responsibilities.  And  he  has  also 
lost  us  Egypt !  And  yet  his  influence  seems  as  great  as  ever !  It  is  very 
wonderful;  and  can  only  be  explained,  I  suppose,  by  assuming  that 
England  has  come  to  the  time,  when  she  necessarily  is  beginning  her 
descent!"  (December  27,  1884).  Thomas  Adolphus'  hostility  leads 
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him  to  the  kind  of  humor  that  suggests  that  Gladstone  is  "J^ck  the 
Ripper":  "So  the  G.O.M.  has  been  at  it  again  in  Whitechapcl.  My 
own  theory  is,  that  he  is  the  man.  But  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  right 
to  mention  it  till  I  am  ready  to  adduce  my  proofs — "^  (November 
11, 1888).  The  conservatism  which  colored  Thomas  Adolphus' judg- 
ment of  Gladstone  is  present  also  in  his  comment  on  the  trial  of 
Parnell.  Upon  reading  the  preliminary  reports  of  the  special  com- 
mission investigating  charges  of  sedition  against  the  Irish  leader  and 
his  followers,  Thomas  Adolphus  writes:  "They  seem  to  be  very 
laboriously  telling  what  all  the  world  knows  only  too  well.  Of 
course  legal  proof  is  necessary;  but  it  makes  rather  dry  reading. 
What  blackguards  the  whole  lot  of  them  are!  and  how  immeasurably 
false  and  mendacious!"'^  (November  19,  1888). 

In  many  of  the  letters  uncle  and  nephew  exchange  literary  talk. 
Henry  Merivale  was  himself  in  literature:  he  had  for  a  few  years  been 
a  parmcr  in  the  publishing  house  of  Chapman  and  Hall;  he  published 
translations  of  French  authors,  wrote  a  two-volume  novel,  My  Own 
Love-Story  (1887),  and  after  years  of  work  produced  a  rather  schol- 
arly Life  of  Moliere  (1905).  At  Henry's  request  Thomas  Adolphus 
offers  his  impression  of  Hugo's  Les  Miserahles:  "the  book  was  not 
only  full  o£  longueurs,  but  of  false  sentiment  and  moral  incongruities" 
(January  28,  1887).  Thomas  Adolphus  writes  of  being  favorably 
impressed  by  the  "strain  of  fun  and  humour  rumiing  thro'  Byrons 
communications  with  Murray,  which  in  a  great  degree  modifies  the 
impertinence  of  them"  (March  11,  1890).  In  another  letter,  Thomas 
Adolphus  modestly  claims  the  title  for  speed  in  the  composition  of 
novels: 

Payn's  "Recollections"  is  very  pleasant  reading.  He  says  few  men  can 
write  a  novel  worth  reading  in  less  than  nine  months;  remarking  at  the 
same  time  that  your  father  was  very  quick. ^  I  wrote  to  him  to  tell  him 
that  I  had  written  "Beppo  the  Conscript" — two  volumes — in  24  days.  He 
might  have  replied  (but  did  nt)  that  it  was  not  worth  reading.  He  told  me 
that  Warren  of  10,000  a  year^  says  he  wrote  a  3  vol  novel  in  six  weeks,  and 
spoke  of  it  as  an  unprecedented  feat.  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  28  days 
for  two  vols.  (October  23,  1884) 

After  leaving  the  Standard  in  1886  Thomas  Adolphus  concentrated 
on  writing  his  three  volumes  of  reminiscences,  What  I  Remember 
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(1887-89):  "I  was  first  incited"  he  tells  Henry,  "to  attempt  some- 
thing of  the  sort  by  Geo.  Eliot,  who  spoke  to  me  about  it  on  more 
than  one  occasion"  Qanuary  28,  1887).  He  instructs  his  nephew: 
"Continue  absolute  silence  on  the  [reminiscences]  for  the  present. 
When  they  shall  be  published,  get  on  all  the  housetops  and  call  on 
the  world  to  buy  them"  (January  18,  1887).  After  publication  there 
follow  countless  requests  for  clippings  of  notices:  "I  learn  by  a  chance 
mention  in  a  London  letter  that  the  Times  has  noticed  my  book.  .  .  . 
Of  course  that  notice  will  have  occasioned  such  a  run  on  the  number 
containing  it,  that  it  may  be  out  of  print.  Therefore  'an  early  applica- 
tion is  recommended.'  Any  other  notices  you  can  send.  Athenaeum, 
Academy,  Saturday,  Telegraph,  or  any  other  you  can  send  me,  (if 
any)  will  be  acceptable,  and  don't  forget  to  book  me  for  the  amount 
of  purchase  and  postage"  (November  12,  1887). 

The  request  for  notices  of  his  book  imderscores  a  facet  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  must  at  times  have  been  trying  for  Henry. 
Thomas  Adolphus,  who  wrote  most  of  these  letters  from  Rome — he 
moved  to  Budleigh  Salterton,  South  Devon,  late  in  1888,  but  even 
thereafter  always  returned  to  Italy  for  the  winter  months — bom- 
bards his  London-based  nephew  with  requests  for  secondhand  books 
and  back  issues  of  magazines:  Cussans'  History  of  Hertfordshire,  an 
Arabic-English  dictionary,  Forster's  Biography  of  Landor,  a  seven- 
year  sequence  of  All  the  Year  Round,  and  innumerable  others.  The 
seemingly  endless  importunities  are  sometimes  couched  in  light  but 
nonetheless  persistent  language:  "The  first  time  you  fmd  yourself 
lounging  in  Piccadilly  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets  and  nothing 
to  think  of,  pray  inform  yourself  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
genealogical  table  of  all  our  sovereigns  since  the  Conquest;  and  how 
big  it  is,  and  how  much  it  would  cost"  (October  23,  1884).  Henry 
apparently  complied  with  all  his  uncle's  wishes  in  these  matters, 
although  Thomas  Adolphus  had  to  mention  his  request  for  a  first 
edition  of  Anthony's  The  Small  House  at  Allington  in  no  fewer  than 
five  letters. 

Among  the  literary  talk,  requisitions  for  books,  and  family  news, 
Thomas  Adolphus  sprinkles  topical  anecdotes:  for  example,  from 
Genoa  he  writes  of  the  earthquakes  of  1887:  "Some  places  to  the 
west  of  this  have  been  well  nigh  destroyed,  with  a  great  loss  of  life, 
and  immense  panic  on  the  part  of  the  populations.  It  is  said  that  the 
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p.  of  Wales  who  was  in  bed  at  Nice  on  the  morning  of  the  23^  ab- 
solutely refused  to  get  up  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  rushing  out 
from  their  houses"  (February  28,  1887).  Nor  could  the  old  man 
resist  sending  on  humorous  stories,  of  which  the  following  "child's 
story  from  America"  is  typical:  "A  little  boy  of  eight  years  old  was 
coming  home  for  his  holidays.  His  mother  wrote  to  him  that  a  little 
party  had  been  arranged  to  welcome  him,  and  that  she  had  invited 
such  and  such  of  his  little  female  former  school  fellows  to  dance  with 
him.  To  which  he  writes  back,  'Pray  do  not  invite  Emily.  I  remem- 
ber that  she  was  shewing  a  tendency  to  grow  fat;  and  I  should  like  to 
see  her,  before  I  say  afiythiug!'  "  (June  1887). 

Thomas  Adolphus  constituted  himself  guardian  of  Anthony's  rep- 
utation and  was  always  ready  to  fire  off  a  response  to  anything  unfa- 
vorable. One  urgent  note  reads: 

Rome.  17.Oc.1888 
My  dear  Harry 

The  Standard  of  the  15*^  of  this  month  in  an  article  on  the  Greville 
Memoirs  says  that  if  Autobiographies  are  published  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  writer,  plenty  of  people  will  still  be  alive  to  set  the  writer  straight,  and 
the  writer  adds  "This  was  shewn  in  the  case  of  Brougham,  Albemarle, 
Wilberforce,  Mozley,  Carlyle,  Trollope,  Malmesbury,  and  Pattison  Mem- 
oirs."^ Are  you  aware  that  any  misstatements  of  any  sort  in  my  brothers 
Autobiography  have  been  "set  straight"  by  any  body;  or  that  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  do  so? 

Yrs  affec^y 

T.  Adolphus  Trollope 
Please  answer  this  at  once. 

A  sequence  of  letters  from  the  last  year  of  Thomas  Adolphus'  life 
reflects  the  same  vigilance:  "I  have  just  heard  of  what  is  said  to  be  a 
very  spiteful  article  in  the  World — 24  Feb.  p.  19. — I  should  like  to  see 
it,  if  you  can  send  it  to  me.  Neither  is  that  surprizing.  We  know  our 
Yates!"  (February  27,  1892).  (The  adversary  here  was  Edmund 
Yates,  journalist,  founder  and  editor  of  the  World,  onetime  fellow 
worker  of  Anthony's  at  the  Post  Ofhce,  and  the  person  to  whom 
Anthony  in  i860  had  unwittingly  given  the  story  which  exacerbated 
the  famous  Thackeray-Dickens  controversy  at  the  Garrick  Club.) 
Thomas  Adolphus,  on  hearing  more  of  the  World  article,  replies 
that  it  was 
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less  venomous  than  those  (now  very  few)  who  knew  anything  of  the  re- 
lations between  your  father  and  Mr.  Yates,  might  have  expected.  The 
accusation  of  having  been  hated  by  his  official  subordinates  is  not  only 
false,  but  absurd.  He  never  had  any  otTicial  subordinates.  In  London  he  was 
himself  in  an  entirely  subordinate  position.  And  as  a  Surveyors  clerk  in 
Ireland  (where  he  was  wholly  his  own,  master  under  a  roi  faineant,)  and  in 
England  as  a  Surveyor,  he  had  no  subordinates,  nor  any  business  connec- 
tion with  the  Office,  save  with  his  superiors.^  (March  24,  1 892) 

And  when  Thomas  Adolphus  fmally  receives  a  copy  of  the  article 
itself,  he  writes,  "I  saw  little  in  it;  and  certainly  nothing  that  needs 
any  notice  from  us"  (April  30,  1892). 

While  revering  his  brother's  memory,  Thomas  Adolphus  was  no 
sentimentalist.  He  passed  on  to  Henry  a  book  dealer's  request  to 
buy  manuscripts  of  Anthony's  novels:  "Do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  worth  your  while  to  part  with  the  M.S.  of  a  novel  by  your 
father  for  say  /^loo — or  ^IS- — Would  you  not  get  more  enjoyment 
out  of  such  a  sum  than  by  keeping  the  M.S.?"  (November  7,  1890); 
and  in  a  subsequent  letter  Thomas  Adolphus,  in  a  development 
reminiscent  of  The  Eustace  Diamonds,  proceeds  to  settle  a  legal  scruple 
on  Henry's  part:  "It  seems  to  me  exceedingly  improbable  that  your 
father  should  have  constituted  by  his  will,  his  M.S.S.  as  'heir  looms'. 
And  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  other  provision  under  it  should  in  any 
way  interfere  with  your  free  disposition  of  the  M.S.S."  (November 
12,  1890). 

Inevitably  the  letters  of  Thomas  Adolphus  are  of  most  interest  to 
us  when  they  touch  on  Anthony.  And  here  it  is  that  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  correspondence  is  most  important,  as  it  deals  almost  ex- 
clusively with  Anthony's  fatal  stroke,  death,  and  posthumous  Auto- 
biography. In  late  September  of  1882  Anthony  and  his  wife  had  come 
to  London  from  their  country  house  at  Harting  to  spend  the  winter 
months  at  Garland's  Hotel,  Suffolk  Street.  On  the  afternoon  of 
November  3  Anthony  quarreled  vociferously  with  the  leader  of  a 
German  street  band  for  disturbing  the  peace  outside  the  window  of 
his  hotel  suite.  That  evening  the  Trollopes  dined  in  St.  George's 
Square  at  the  home  of  Anthony's  brother-in-law,  Sir  John  Tilley. 
While  the  entire  party  laughed  delightedly  as  they  read  aloud  a  cur- 
rent bestseller,  Anstey's  Vice  Versa,  Anthony  suffered  a  paralytic 
stroke.  He  was  then  removed  to  a  nursing  home  in  Welbeck  Street. 
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Henry  Trollopc  wired  and  wrote  his  uncle  at  Rome;  Thomas  Adol- 
phus'  first  letter,  undated  but  written  November  4  or  5,  acknowl- 
edges these  communications  and  then  continues:  "I  could  have 
wished  that  your  one  word  'better'  had  been  less  laconic.  We  are 
very  anxious  to  hear  whether  and  how  far  he  has  recovered  the 
use  of  his  mind.  I  have  indeed  very  little  doubt  now  of  his  recovery 
from  the  seizure.  But  I  would  give  much  to  know  that  liis  mind 
returns."  He  concurs  in  Henry's  opinion  that  there  was  no  need  for 
him  to  come  to  London: 

And  indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  me  to  do  so.  But  if  it  could 
have  been  of  any  comfort  to  him  I  would  willingly  have  done  so.  I  fully 
trust  now  that  long  before  I  could  reach  him  he  will  be  out  of  any  such 
condition  as  should  require  my  coming.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  varying 
intonation  of  his  voice  must  be  taken  to  shew  that  he  is  in  possession  of  his 
reason.  The  mischief  is,  I  take  it,  physical  in  its  nature,  and  consists  in  in- 
ability to  say  the  words  he  wants  to  say.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
in  many  cases  of  illness  far  from  serious. 

But  the  letters  which  follow  voice  increasing  fear: 

What  strikes  me  most  painfully  in  your  letter  is  your  statement  that 
your  father  wished  and  attempted  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  while  on  his 
way  to  your  new  house.  This  seems  to  amount  to  mental  alienation  of  a 
sort  which  I  believe  is  no  normal  outcome  of  paralysis.  What  do  the 
doctors  say  on  this  head?  I  accept  with  great  comfort  their  assertion  that 
his  ultimate  recovery  is  assured.  But  what  about  the  restoration  of  his  men- 
tal powers?  And  when  I  speak  of  mental  powers  I  do  not  mean  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  resuming  literary  work,  but  mental  capacity  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  Your  mother,  I  see,  is  discontented  with  Jenner.  I  thought  Murrell 
was  his  permanent  attendant.  If  Jenners  opinion  coincides  with  that  of 
Quain  and  Murrell,  he  must  be  presumed  to  be  right. ^  If  not,  ought  not 
some  other  independent  opinion  to  be  had?  Would  it  not  be  possible  for 
Anthony  to  write  with  his  left  hand  such  few  words  as  would  be  invalu- 
able as  a  means  of  communication  with  you?  (November  24,  1882) 


Thanks  for  your  carefully  written  letter.  It  is  not  a  reassuring  one.  I  am 
distressed  at  the  instances  you  mention  of  his  unreasonable  actions — such  as 
wanting  to  undress  in  the  dining  room.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  things 
can  with  difficulty  be  explained  by  "obstinacy"  and  "irritation."  Does 
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Murrell  know  of  these  things?  And  does  he  think  that  they  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  effects  of  a  paralytic  attack  from  which  recovery  may  be  hoped? 
You  say  he  will  "never  be  the  same  man  again."  But  this  is  a  very  elastic 
phrase.  It  may  mean  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  write  another  book,  or  it 
may  mean  much  worse.  Have  we  a  hope  that  he  will  so  far  be  able  to 
enjoy  life  as  to  do  all  that  many  an  old  man  is  capable  of  doing?  Or — for 
this  seems  to  me  the  most  important  point — are  his  unreasonable  actions  to 
be  attributed  to  any  brain  lesion  more  than,  and  worse  than,  those  results 
of  paralysis,  from  which  we  know  that  very  many  men  recover?  (Decem- 
ber 2,  1882) 


The  evening  before  getting  your  last  long  letter,  for  which  we  were 
very  grateful  to  you,  we  had  been  made  very  unhappy  about  my  dear 
brother  by  the  unfavorable  bulletin  of  the  doctors  published  in  the  papers. 
I  fear  very  very  much,  that  this  losing  strength  after  so  much  had  been 
done  towards  building  him  up,  and  without  any  apparent  fresh  cause  to 
account  for  it,  indicates  that  the  end  is  approaching, — though  perhaps  not 
very  rapidly.  This  I  can  say,  not  only  from  my  own  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  from  many  conversations  with  him  on  the  subject,  that  I  am  very 
sure  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  go,  than  to  live  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  mental  powers  were  gone.  I  can  conceive  no  unhap- 
piness  greater  than  his  would  be  imder  such  circumstances;  and  am  very 
sure  that  he  would  consider  himself  fortunate  to  escape  it  by  quitting  the 
scene.  I  do  trust  that,  as  it  is,  he  has  no  suspicion  that  his  mind  has  in  any 
degree  failed  him;  and  that  he  does  not  suffer  physically.  I  was  last  night 
thinking  of  the  condition  of  my  mother  during  the  last  months — perhaps  I 
might  say  years — of  her  life,  as  compared  with  his.  She  frequently  did 
things  unreasonable  in  much  the  same  degree  as  his  wanting  to  undress  in 
the  dining  room.  And  her  mind  was  in  fact  gone.  But  she  certainly — I 
think  I  may  say  certainly — had  no  idea  of  this  herself.  (December  6, 1882) 


The  next  letters  are  in  response  to  the  news  of  Anthony's  death  on 
December  6: 

We  got  your  telegram  at  a  little  after  ten  o'clock  last  night;  and  as  you 
may  suppose  were,  despite  all  that  has  gone  before,  very  painfully  shocked. 
But  I  feel — and  I  am  certain  that  I  am  saying  what  he  would  have  said 
too — that  it  is^r  better  so,  than  that  he  should  have  lingered  on  with  his 
mind  obscured.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  that  I  came  to  England  this 
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year.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  when  I  went  up  to  his  bedroom  at 
Garlands  in  the  morning  before  we  started  for  Dover.  But  what  will 
most  remain  in  mind  will  be  the  pleasant  strolling  up  and  down  in  the 
orchard  at  Harting  as  we  watched  and  laughed  at  the  dog  jumping  for  the 
apples!  For  more  than  sixty  years  we  have  loved  each  other  well;  and,  as  I 
believe,  we  shall  meet  again. 

What  shall  you  arrange  about  the  funeral.  I  know  well  that  if  he 
could  be  consulted  he  would — as  I  should  in  my  own  case — ^say  "let  me 
he  where  I  fall,  and  wherever  it  will  give  the  suvivors  least  trouble  to  put 
me!"  He  was  utterly  above  all  the  sham  and  humbug  of  such  things. 
(December  7,  1882) 


Yours  of  the  6*^  reaches  me  this  morning. 

I  cannot  regret  on  your  and  your  mother's  account,  and  still  less  on  my 
dear  brothers,  that  the  miserable  days  of  his  dying — (for  living  it  could  not 
be  called)  were  shorter  rather  than  longer. 

As  for  my  coming,  we  canvassed  the  question.  But  it  would  have  been 
absolutely  impossible  after  your  telegram  announcing  the  funeral  reached 
me.  And  what  comfort  to  any  one  living,  or  good  of  any  kind  to  the  dead 
could  my  presence  have  been? 

I  cant  say  how  great  a  consolation  it  is  to  me  that  I  came  to  England  and 
saw  what  may  be  pretty  well  considered  the  last  of  him,  while  he  was  still 
the  man  I  have  known — man  and  boy — for  60  years ! 

My  heart  will  be  with  you  and  Rose  this  day.  You  will  of  course  tell  me 
about  it — I  want  to  know  whether,  as  is  very  common,  there  was  an 
interval  of  lucidity  before  death;  and  whether  he  suffered  at  the  last? 

The  death  was  telegraphed  to  the  papers  here,  and  all  of  them  had  it  on 
the  Thursday  morning. 

You  do  not  mention  where  the  funeral  is  to  take  place.  I  am  sure  that  to 
him — as  to  me — the  choice  of  a  place  would  be  utterly  indifferent.  (De- 
cember 9,  1882) 


I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  send  me  any  notices 
of  my  brother  in  the  daily  or  weekly  papers — not  Standard,  which  I  have. 

The  Standard  does  not  say  nearly  enough  of  his  official  services; — nor 
probably  will  any  of  the  others;  because  his  official  life  is  altogether  over- 
shadowed by  his  literary  position,  and  because  the  men  of  your  generation 
have  forgotten  or  never  heard  anything  about  it. 

VERY  few  men  would  or  could  have  done  what  he  did  in  estabhshing  the 
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house  to  house  dehvery  throughout  several  counties,  walking  himself  over 
every  footmans  walk  to  ascertain  the  proper  time  and  best  arrangement 
of  delivery.  (December  lo,  1882) 


I  have  two  letters  of  yours  to  answer.  Pray  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  I  suppose  that  you  have  not  done  everything  possible  to  let  me  know 
everything.  The  telegram  with  the  fatal  news  was  a  shock  to  us  because 
your  letters  which  would  have  prepared  us  for  the  evidently  approaching 
end  came  after  the  telegram.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  full  and  de- 
tailed than  your  letters.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  during  the  last  four  and 
twenty  hours  or  thereabouts  of  his  life,  he  must  have  been  altogether 
unconscious  and  therefore  free  from  pain.  But  was  there  no  transient 
return  of  mental  lucidity  quite  at  the  last?  That  is  very  commonly  the  case. 

Yes!  my  dear  Harry  no  man  as  you  say  ever  had  a  better  father;  and  he 
was  a  very  loving  brother  too.  And  as  you  also  truly  say  he  had  a  heart 
capable  of  loving  much.  Yes!  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  happy;  and  I 
trust  to  meet  him  again. 

I  have  this  morning  letters  from  Charles  Wortley  and  from  Austin 
giving  me  a  few  word[s]  of  account  of  the  funeral. ^^  Austin  says  there 
were  but  few  persons  present.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  all  of  opinion, 
that  I  was  right  not  to  think  of  coming — that  is — I  did  think  of  it,  but  de- 
cided against  it.  I  would  have  given  much  to  see  him  once  again  in  his 
right  mind;  but  I  care  little  for  funeral  attendances,  and  would  not  wish 
any  human  being  to  cross  the  street  to  come  to  mine.  (December  12, 1882) 

Before  the  month  is  out,  uncle  and  nephew  are  discussing  Anthony's 
Autobiography: 

To  your  question  I  answer  yes !  My  brother  did  speak  to  me  of  being 
engaged  in  writing  his  autobiography;  I  think  not  so  long  ago  as  1878,  but 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect  when  he  was  here,  and,  I  think,  again  when  I  was 
at  Harting.  But  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  said  nothing  more,  than 
the  fact  that  he  was  writing  such  a  M.S.  Is  that  which  you  have  in  your 
possession  completed  up  to  the  present  time; — up  to,  say,  the  end  of  last 
year?  We  shall  certainly  not  mention  the  subject  to  any  one.  You  say  that 
"on  one  point  you  should  like  Fannys  opinion,"  but  you  do  not  say  what 
that  point  is.  (December  27,  1882) 
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Fanny  and  I  have  maturely  considered  the  question  of  the  Autobiog- 
raphy. I  agree  with  you  on  one  point,  and  disagree  with  you  on  the  other. 
I  think  very  decidedly  that  you  are  in  no  wise  bound  by  the  terms  of  your 
fathers  letter  to  offer  the  work  to  Chapman.  He  is  not  now  in  business 
in  the  sense  in  which  my  brother  wrote;  being  only  the  paid  manager  of 
the  business  of  others.  I  am  moreover  entirely  persuaded  that  my  brother 
would  not  offer  the  M.S.  to  Chapman  now,  had  he  to  transact  the  affair 
himself. 

I  disagree  with  you  on  the  question  of  the  time  of  publication.  I  think  in 
the  first  place  that  you  are  bound  to  pay  attention  to  his  opinion  expressed 
in  the  postscript  to  his  letter.  ^^  And  I  am  moreover  very  strongly  of  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  best  for  the  book  itself — the  autobiography — to  come 
out  as  quickly  as  may  be.  I  do  not  think  it  would  interfere  with  the  novels; 
nor  do  I  think  that  it  would  signify  if  the  last  novel  were  deferred. ^^ 
All  that  would  be  necessary  with  regard  to  that  would  be  to  let  it  be 
known,  in  the  Athenaeum  or  any  similar  medium,  that  it  is  probable  that 
such  a  work  having  been  found  complete  will  be  published.  I  return  the 
copy  of  my  brothers  letter  to  you,  with  an  underline  intended  to  call  your 
special  attention  to  the  passage  so  marked.  With  the  examples  of  Froude 
and  Wilberforce  before  your  eyes,  you  will  feel  the  necessity  of  carefully 
exercising  that  discretion  which  your  father  imposes  upon  you.^^  Qanuary 
6,  1883) 

(Anthony's  letter  of  instructions  about  the  Autobiography  left  to  Hen- 
ry's discretion  the  suppression  of  the  entire  manuscript  or  parts  there- 
of. As  it  turned  out  Henry  exercised  very  little  editorial  prerogative, 
suppressing  only  two  brief  passages,  one  dealing  with  William 
Howard  Russell  and  the  other  with  Charles  Reade.) 

While  Henry  prepared  the  Autobiography  for  publication,  Thomas 
Adolphus  helped  with  some  factual  details:  he  confirmed  the  story  of 
his  mother's  letters  having  been  mysteriously  sent  to  Anthony;  he 
explained  that  he  and  his  mother  had  come  to  live  in  Florence  in  1 843 
(not  1844  as  Anthony  wrote;  Henry  did  not  correct  the  manuscript). 
To  an  inquiry  about  his  mother's  setting  up  house  in  Cumberland 
prior  to  moving  to  Florence,  Thomas  Adolphus  writes:  "The  state- 
ments about  the  house  near  Penrith  are  perfectly  correct.  Yes !  Very 
soon  after  settling  ourselves  there,  we  found  as  we  did  not  like  it  and 
cut  our  cable — and  sticks.  But  the  assignment  of  the  severity  of  the 
climate  as  the  cause  is  an  amiable  euphuism  [sic].  The  truth  is  that  we 
found  our  neighbours  too  dull  and  stupid.  You  need  not  mention 
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this  to  Tilley; — not  that  we  found  him  or  my  dear  sister  or  his  house 

dull; — but  the  neighbours  were  all  his  friends"  (June  24,  i883).^4 

Anthony's  Autobiography  was  published  in  October  1883,  not  by 

Chapman  and  Hall,  but  by  Blackwood.  Thomas  Adolphus  writes: 

I  have  received  the  two  volumes  of  the  autobiography,  and  have  read 
every  word  of  them.  They  are  very  interesting,  very  pleasant  reading  and 
are  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  my  brother.  I  wish  he  had  added  a 
little  postscript  after  he  came  to  Harting,  and  after  his  South  African 
journey.  Possibly  he  may  have  had  the  idea  of  doing  so,  and  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  all  of  us,  let  it  lie  for  the  morrow  day  after  day.  Very  few 
lives  in  any  age  could  shew  such  a  record  of  energy,  industry,  and  per- 
severance. (October  23,  1883) 


It  is  noteworthy  that  Thomas  Adolphus  had  one  reservation  about 
the  Autobiography  and  in  his  own  reminiscences  took  marked  and 
lengthy  exception  to  Anthony's  remarks  about  his  mother's  liberal- 
tumed-conservative  politics  and  her  failure  to  reason  from  causes.^^ 
But  far  more  significant  was  the  failure  of  Anthony's  Autobiography 
to  do  honor  to  his  literary  fame;  indeed,  the  frank  revelations  of  his 
writing  habits  and  attitudes,  the  emphasis  upon  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  his  craft,  and  the  insistent  comparison  of  novel  writing  to 
shoemaking  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  decline  of  his  reputa- 
tion. Today  the  recovery  of  that  reputation  has  been  most  complete. 
Good-natured  Thomas  Adolphus,  to  whom  the  Trollope  revival  has 
so  far  failed  to  extend,  would  have  been  delighted  at  his  brother's 
good  fortune. 

NOTES 

1.  For  a  discussion  of  Thomas  Adolphus  as  historian  see  Lawrence  Poston, 
"Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope:  A  Victorian  Anglo-Florentine,"  Bulletin  of  the 
John  Rylands  Library,  49  (1966-67),  133-164,  especially  i56ff. 

2.  These  letters  and  excerpts  are  published  through  the  courtesy  of  the  University 
of  lUinois  Library  at  Urbana-Champaign. 

3.  In  a  lighter  vein  Thomas  Adolphus  offers  the  "last  new  riddle  about  the 
G.O.M.":  "Why  is  Mr.  Gladstone  Uke  a  200  guinea  piano  of  Broadwoods? 
Because  he  is  neither  upright  nor  square,  but  simply  grand!"  (May  15, 1889). 
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4.  The  trial,  begun  in  October  1888,  took  an  abrupt  turn  in  February  1889  when 
Richard  Pigott,  a  key  witness,  admitted  that  the  letters  used  by  The  Times  to 
support  charges  of  sedition  were  forgeries.  Parnell  and  his  followers  claimed 
complete  vindication  (although  the  Commission  in  its  report  did  find  evidence 
of  "agitation"  and  "intimidation").  Gladstone  vigorously  supported  Parnell. 

5.  James  Payn,  Some  Literary  Recollections  (1884),  p.  240. 

6.  Samuel  Warren  (1807-77);  he  published  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  in  1841. 

7.  Henry  Peter  Brougham,  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux,  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Lord  Brouqham,  Written  by  Himself  {1871);  George  Thomas  Keppel,  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  Fifty  Years  of  My  Life  (1876);  Arthur  Rawson  Ash  well  and  Regi- 
nald G.  Wilberforcc,  The  Life  if  Right  Reverend  Samuel  Wilberforce  .  .  .  with 
Selections  from  His  Diaries  and  Correspondence  (1880-82);  James  Bowling  Moz- 
ley,  The  Letters  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Mozley,  Edited  by  His  Sister  (1885);  James  Howard 
Harris,  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister:  an  Autobiography 
(1884);  Mark  Pattison,  Memoirs  (1885). 

8.  Yates,  in  reminiscences  pubHshed  earlier,  had  said  similarly  that  Trollope  "was 
not  popular  among  the  subordinates  of  his  district."  But  Yates  immediately 
quahfied  this  with  the  remark  that  Trollope  was  "very  kind-hearted.  ...  I  do 
not  beheve  that  any  man  of  his  time  was  more  heartily,  more  thoroughly, 
more  unselfishly  charitable.  . .  ."  Edmund  Yates:  His  Recollections  and  Expe- 
riences (London:  Bentley,  1884),  11,  228-229. 

9.  Sir  William  Jenner,  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  had  been  called  in  as 
consultant;  Dr.  William  Murrell  was  a  London  heart  speciaHst  whom  Trollope 
had  consulted  in  January  1882,  after  a  local  doctor  at  Petersfield  had  diagnosed 
angina  pectoris;  Sir  Richard  Quain  had  been  Trollope's  physician  in  London. 
Murrell  and  Jenner  issued  a  total  of  thirteen  bulletins  in  The  Times  during  the 
month-long  course  of  Anthony's  fmal  ilbiess:  the  early  bulletins  were  all  op- 
timistic, but  on  December  2  the  doctors  reported  tliat  Trollope  had  "lost 
strength,"  and  on  December  5  they  called  his  condition  "undoubtedly 
critical." 

10.  Charles  Beilby  Stuart- Wortley,  later  Baron  Stuart  of  Wortley  (1851-1926), 
had  in  1880  married  Thomas  Adolphus'  daughter,  Beatrice  (who  died  in  child- 
birth the  following  year).  Anthony's  funeral  was  on  Saturday,  December  9,  at 
Kensal  Green.  Other  friends  present  at  the  cemetery  included  Robert  Brown- 
ing, John  Everett  Millais,  and  the  pubhsher  Frederic  Chapman. 

11.  "The  publication,  if  made  at  all,  should  be  effected  as  soon  as  possible  after  my 
death."  The  Letters  of  Anthony  Trollope,  ed.  Bradford  Allen  Booth  (London: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1951),  p.  352  (letter  of  April  30,  1876). 

12.  At  the  time  of  Anthony's  death,  Mr.  Scarborough's  Family  and  The  Land- 
leaguers  were  appearing  serially  in  magazines,  to  be  published  in  book  form  in 
May  and  October  1883,  respectively.  Still  another  posthumous  novel.  An  Old 
Man's  Love,  was  published  in  November  or  December  1883. 

13.  James  Anthony  Froude  edited  Carlyle's  controversial  Reminiscences  (1881); 
Reginald  Wilberforce,  after  the  death  of  A.  R.  Ash  well,  completed  The  Life  of 
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Right  Reverend  Samuel  Wilberforce  .  .  .  with  Selections  from  His  Diaries  and  Cor- 
respondence (1880-82). 

14.  See  An  Autobiography,  chap.  iii.  John  Tilley,  Anthony's  hfelong  friend,  had 
married  Ceciha  Trollope  in  1839. 

15.  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  What  I  Remember  (New  York:  Harper,  1888-90), 
I,  490-494- 

The  TroUope  letter  has  been  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Library  at  Urbana-Champaign. 
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Library  Notes 


VARIOUS    GIFTS 

Mr.  William  H.  A.  Carr — 1600  books  on  sociology,  current 
history,  and  literature. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Geisler  Craven — 3000  volumes  of  gen- 
eral literature. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Foster — Medical  and  culinary  manuscript 
recipe  book  with  other  entries  including  "A  charge  Deliuerd  May 
17.  1757.  at  the  first  Anniversary.  Comensment  in  y?  Colleg  &. 
academy  of  Phyladelphia,  by  the  Reuamd  M?  Smith  Prouost" 
(eighteenth  century). 

Dr.  Holden  Furber — About  three  hundred  items  dealing  with 
British  colonial  history  and  India. 

Mr.  George  Laurence  Miller — 1600  volumes  in  the  fields  of 
hterature  and  history. 

Dr.  Glenn  R.  Morrow — 2900  volumes  and  240  pamphlets  in 
the  field  of  philosophy. 

Mr.  Cyril  B.  Myers — Complete  run  of  The  Golden  Book,  Jan- 
uary 1925-September  1935,  with  indexes. 

Dr.  Carl  Zi grosser — Collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  and 
correspondence. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  donations  from  the  following  trustees, 
faculty,  and  staff  members:  T.  E.  M.  Boll,  William  W.  Brickman, 
Maria  Z.  Brooks,  Orville  H.  Bullitt,  Robert  Dechert,  Richard  De 
Gennaro,  Claude  K.  Deischer,  Robert  D.  Dripps,  Robert  G.  Dunlop, 
Henry  Faul,  Michael  H.  Jameson,  Adolf  D.  Klarmami,  Paul  M. 
Lloyd,  Vincent  E.  McHale,  Heinz  Moenkemeyer,  Emily  H.  Mudd, 
Norman  D.  Palmer,  Arnold  G.  Reichenberger,  Charles  E.  Rosen- 
berg, E.  Dale  Saunders,  Bernard  G.  Segal,  John  L.  Shover,  Robert 
E.  Spiller,  Charles  W.  Thayer,  Gerald  Weales,  Henry  Wells. 

jean  m.  green 
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The  following  items  are  a  continuation  of  listings  previously  made 
of  books,  articles,  or  notes  in  other  publications  dealing  with  hold- 
ings of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Libraries,  or  reprinting 
(wholly  or  in  part)  papers  already  published  in  The  Library  Chronicle. 
Contributions  to  further  notices  of  this  kind  are  invited. 

Robert  J.  Gemmett,  ed.  Poets  and  Men  of  Letters,  vol.  3  in  Sale 
Catalogues  of  the  Libraries  of  Eminent  Persons,  ed.  A.  N.  L.  Munby 
(London,  1971-     ),  pp.  51-71. 

Rudolf  Hirsch.  "Niccolo  Rossi,  Collector  of  Manuscripts  and 
Printed  Books,"  Gutenberg  fahrbuch  (1971),  395-398.  On  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Ms.  Ital.  20. 

Rudolf  Hirsch.  "Urbanus  Rhegius,  the  Author  of  an  Ars  epis- 
tolaris?"  Gutenberg  fahrbuch  (1969),  61-63.  On  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Ms.  Lat.  242. 

Charles  R.  Mudge.  "The  Pennsylvania  Chansonnier:  a  Critical 
Edition  of  Ninety-five  Anonymous  Ballades  from  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Glossary."  Thesis  (ph.d), 
Indiana  University,  1972.  On  University  of  Pennsylvania  Ms.  Fr.  15. 

ANYTHING   NEW? 

Among  the  many  early  broadsides  in  the  collections  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Library  is  a  mandate  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
Ferdinand  (later  crowned  Ferdinand  I,  emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire)  against  the  rising  price  of  grain.  To  stem  the  inflation  he 
decrees  for  Austria  a  prohibition  of  export,  except  by  special  per- 
mission. It  is  dated  September  22,  1551. 

UNIVERSITY  archives:   NEWS   AND   ACCESSIONS 

Prelude  to  the  Bicentennial  The  People  -  The  University  -  The  Results, 
an  exhibition  illustrating  the  part  played  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  American  life  since  1740,  was  opened  in  the  Van  Pelt 
Library  on  October  9,  1973,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Director  of 
Libraries,  and  continues  until  April  30,  1974.  This  first  exhibition  on 
the  overall  history  of  the  University  to  be  shown  on  the  campus  was 
arranged  by,  and  from  the  collections  of,  the  University  Archives. 
Prelude  not  only  displays  great  University  treasures — manuscripts, 
books,  prints,  scientific  instruments,  and  memorabilia,  many  for  the 
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first  time;  it  provides  an  introduction  to  the  rich  resources  in  Ameri- 
cana in  the  University  Archives. 

These  resources  have  been  well  augmented  during  the  past  year. 
Heading  the  list  of  gifts  is  a  fifteen-volume  scrapbook  record  of  the 
career  of  President  Emeritus  Gaylord  P.  Hamwell,  extending  from 
1938  to  1970.  The  albums,  full  of  unique  material  of  one  of  the  most 
vital  epochs  in  University  history,  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Hamwell, 
their  creator. 

Glenn  R.  Morrow,  former  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  died  last  year.  His  widow,  at  the 
opportune  suggestion  of  Rudolf  Hirsch,  donated  her  husband's  pa- 
pers, including  his  significant  writings  on  Platonic  theory  and  on 
academic  freedom.  Emeritus  Professor  of  History  Otakar  Odlozilik, 
a  specialist  in  Czechoslovakian  history,  gave  much  of  his  correspon- 
dence and  many  photographs  to  the  Archives  just  before  his  sudden 
death;  more  of  his  papers,  many  of  them  in  the  Czech  language, 
have  come  since. 

Lacunae  in  the  Archives  in  two  of  Pemi's  most  important  medical 
areas,  Radiology  and  Dermatology,  have  been  filled.  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor Eugene  P.  Pendergrass  and  the  widow  of  his  colleague  Dr. 
George  E.  Pfahler  established  a  fme  Radiology  Collection.  Dr.  Her- 
man Beerman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Dermatology,  followed  suit  in 
his  field.  Both  private  collections  include  monographs,  photographs, 
Festschriften,  reprints,  and  some  textbooks.  The  Medical  Alumni  gave 
a  1786  notebook  kept  by  Samuel  Poulmey  of  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush, 

A  particularly  happy  addition  was  a  file  of  letters,  sketches,  and 
memorabilia  concerning  the  undergraduate  career  and  part  of  the 
professional  life  of  Penn's  beloved  caricaturist-architect  Alfred  Ben- 
diner  ('22  Arch.),  the  gift  of  his  widow,  Betty. 

Smaller  collections  of  personal  papers  acquired  earlier  and  now 
classified  include  those  of  Charles  Custis  Harrison,  Provost  1894- 
1910,  of  Frank  Gouldsmith  Speck,  onetime  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology, and  of  Ephraim  Avigdor  Speiscr,  a  Professor  of  Semitic 
Studies, 

The  Pemi  family,  to  whom  the  University  owes  its  charters  as  an 
Academy  (1753)  and  as  a  degree-granting  College  (1755),  as  well  as 
large  gifts  of  money,  land,  books,  and  instruments,  and  from  whom, 
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indirectly,  we  take  our  name,  has  new  reflections  in  the  collection. 
Emeritus  Professor  Isaac  Starr,  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  presented 
the  first  portraits  of  members  of  the  proprietary  family  the  Univer- 
sity has  ever  owned:  paintings  oi  the  Honourable  Richard  Penn  and 
of  his  wife  Hannah  Lardner,  a  collateral  ancestor  of  Dr.  Starr.  These 
handsome  large  canvases,  fine  old  copies  of  lost  originals,  await 
cleaning  and  restoration. 

William  Penn,  Richard's  father  and  founder  of  our  Common- 
wealth, granted  land  in  Philadelphia  to  his  relative  Mary  Penington 
in  1681.  The  vellum  deed,  in  mint  condition,  the  signature  bold,  the 
seal  intact,  was  the  gift  of  Professor  Horace  Palmer  Beck,  Jr.  (Class 
of  1943)  who  taught  Folklore  in  the  1973  Summer  School.  Dr.  Beck 
gave  us  an  even  more  exciting  gift,  a  superb  1783  passport  printed  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  on  his  press  at  Passy  and  signed  by  him,  as  well  as 
two  documents  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Other  thoughtful  donors  outside  the  regular  University  depart- 
mental depositors  include  Robert  L.  Gray,  III  (Wharton  '63),  Mrs. 
Milford  Bendiner,  Mrs.  J.  K.  DeArmond,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Cornell  M. 
Dowlin,  Dr.  Henry  Klein,  Gilbert  A.  Levy,  Charles  Coleman  Sellers, 
Mrs.  Benjamin  W.  Taylor,  and  seven  universities.  Brown,  Franklin 
and  Marshall,  Harvard,  Iowa  State,  Lafayette,  Princeton,  and  Stan- 
ford. A  miscellaneous  collection  of  Pennsylvania  printed  items  given 
by  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  included  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Magaw's  inaugural  Address  as  Vice  Provost,  in  1782,  a  rare  "not  in 
Shipton-Mooney"  item. 

FJD 
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